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Talking and Looking* 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. 


Time was when the issue was debated with a good deal of odium 
theologicum whether salvation is effected by good works or by faith— 
whether saving grace comes as a result of merit, or is itself the cause 
of merit, and flowers in good works. In matters theological this Associa- 
tion of ours has always been fairly tolerant; I think none of us would 
crack down on heresy,.though some have had doubts about conspiracy. 
In practice, we have acted impartially, proceeding about half the time 
on Arminian principles, and the other half on Calvinistic. At times we 
have elected as president a man known for his good—and long—works. 
At times we have chosen one whose published books have been slender. 
But then so powerful is the action of the prevenient grace we have 
bestowed, that he at once starts writing a presidential address that is 
indeed a magnum opus. 

With my good Calvinist forbears, and my too scant respect for the 
evangelical Arminians, I have been glad to find myself in the second 
class. My case is clearly one of those in which the joining of the elect 
is not the result but the cause of merit. The workings of the grace 
conferred on me through the mediation of this group are indeed 
efficacious. For this year I have been able to prepare several volumes 
for the printer. And so, I judged, I had almost enough material to 
present at this meeting. 

Of course, I had been planning to read only one of those volumes. 
Indeed, I never intended to read even all of that—only the two hundred 
pages devoted to the systematic exposition of a preliminary sketch of 
my metaphysical system. For this course, the precedent is ample. I 
have never checked on the achievements of the giants who walked the 
earth—and talked about it over the coffee cups at our annual dinners— 
during the first fifteen years of the existence of our Association. The 
estimable philosopher who in my own experience holds the record 
managed, with much judicious cutting, to keep his presidential system 
down to what was clocked as a mere two hours and fifty-seven minutes. 


* Presidential address delivered before the Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 27-29, 1956. 
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The runner-up, who enlightened us when I was serving my stint as 
vice president, went on for only two hours and a quarter—and over 
half of that was very interesting quotations from the modern poets. 

With these and many another similar experience so vivid in my 
memory that they still seem but as yesterday, when grace came upon 
me, I resolved to exhibit heroic self-restraint, and to read only those 
two hundred pages. In fact, by cutting out a cherished paragraph here 
and there, I managed to bring the talk down to a hundred and ninety 
pages. But then suddently a great light dawned upon me. Why should 
I make a free gift of all this metaphysical truth? It is surely worth 
that close attention that is bestowed only on what has been painfully 
paid for. 

So in the end I have managed to resist the temptation that seems to 
come over all occupants of this office, when in anticipation they see, 
sitting there helpless before them, a captive audience of their peers— 
and superiors. I have reverted to the convictions, born of a long con- 
trary experience, of what is appropriate to such an occasion, and to my 
admiration for many of our recent more streamlined after-dinner talks. 
Since it is a Princeton man who holds the record, let me add the delight 
with which I recall the charming address of another Princeton man, 
Warner Fite, in 1934—a delight not lessened by the fact that it was 
delivered at the Lafayette in New York. 

Such a talk, it had always seemed to me before my temptation, should 
deal with a serious philosophic theme, but not solemnly or in extenso. 
That is why I am doing my best to resist my natural bent to prolixity 
and solemnity. Instead, I want to speak seriously to you in exercise of 
the pastoral or perhaps even episcopal function you have conferred 
upon me. What I have to say I cannot call an encyclical. For with our 
set-up, though our Association enjoys three bishops, only one of them 
is pope, and those responsibilities are fortunately not mine. But I do 
judge that in virtue of my office, I am entitled, and even obligated, 
ex opere operato, to offer you some pastoral admonition. 

At the outset it was pointed out that as an Association we have 
gotten over the odium theologicum. But there seems unfortunately 
little evidence of any lessening in our odium philosophicum—at the 
moment, indeed, quite the reverse. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to call it the caecitas philosophica. When 1 decided to make this the 
occasion, not for sketching out my metaphysical system, but for the 
moral direction of your consciences, I was originally constrained to 
take as a title for my remarks, “God’s Chosen Philosophers,” and to 
preach from the text, “How odd of God to choose our views!” That 
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text I am not abandoning: it is odd that we alone—whoever we may 
be—should have been singled out for the favor of the Most High. But 
I am adding the positive counterpart, the text from Heraclitus, “The 
eyes are more exact witnesses than the ears,” or in free paraphrase, 
“Looking is better than just talking.” And I am modeling my title 
not on the counsel of sceptical self-examination, but on the advice to 
go on from mere talking to look at and inquire of the world. 

For over a decade some of us have been not too happy over what 
seems to be a growing spirit of narrow sectarianism in our profession 
in this country. Around 1915, when I first came in, the intellectual 
battles of the previous decade were about over. Philosophical idealists 
still dominated our meetings. But the elder statesmen of that con- 
fession, though they never gave up the ship, struck my brash youth 
as already somewhat moth-eaten. And there were few younger men 
to take their place: I recall how Brand Blanshard, fresh from Oxford, 
Joachim, Bradley, and T. S. Eliot, was anxiously trying to recruit us 
to become future Bradleys. He has managed to fill the job beautifully 
himself. Finally all the remaining idealists were placed in concentration 
camp at Yale, and thus rendered innocuous. 

But for some two decades there was a notable decline in the 
tendency of us American professional philosophers to follow party 
lines. We were actually beginning to think in terms of problems rather 
than of “positions”; and in our meetings this was often commented 
upon. The Realists left off their slashing attacks and began to try to 
work out the consequences of their assumptions. Dewey abandoned 
his early sweeping polemics and reverted to the more congenial 
Hegelian enterprise of absorbing the whole previous philosophical 
tradition. An irenic spirit was abroad in the land. To be sure, Morris 
Cohen was still there, to criticize the rest of us impartially; and Sidney 
Hook was already in practice to take over his mantle. 

Those earlier fights, before the Era of Good Feeling set in, were 
all in the spirit of good, clean fun. They were with foemen worthy of 
our steel. Men met in equal combat, battling for the Truth—the enemy 
in his way, and we in God’s. God was on our side, but at least the 
Devil was strong enough to be respected. Nobody ever proposed that 
all the other parties be ruled off the ballot and excluded from the 
arena; nobody ever suggested that idealists, realists, and pragmatists 
were not all equally “philosophers.” They might be wrong, but they 
still belonged to the union. Indeed, some places, like Harvard, felt the 
duty to have them all represented proportionally in their private depart- 
ment fights. 
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Then came the Logical Positivists, introducing a new note into 
what was rapidly becoming a scene of fruitful cooperation. They 
brought to this country the narrow sectarianism of the warring Ger- 
man schools. They were no longer fighting philosophical “error”; 
they merely dismissed it as “meaningless.” Like the Epicurean school, 
they listed only their own writings in their bibliographies: “scientific 
philosophy” first arose with them. Next arrived what was at first called 
“Cambridge analysis”; because of the curricular set-up at Cambridge, 
this movement was at least interested in mathemathics and mathe- 
matical logic. These logicians were soon swamped, however, in num- 
bers and influence, by “Oxford analysis.” With far greater suavity 
than the Viennese, the Oxford dons did not brush off what failed to 
interest them as “meaningless.” It was just not “doing philosophy,” 
that was all. And the next step, of course, was to insist not only that 
an interest in science or in history is not “philosophical,” though only 
slightly discreditable: it was to claim such interests to be actually 
harmful to the philosopher, destroying the purity of his method. To 
“do” philosophy adequately you must definitely not “do” anything else. 

Now, the French intellectual tradition has always been noted for 
the provinciality of its universalism: all men should enjoy the same 
right and privilege—the privilege of imitating Frenchmen. The Ger- 
mans have always been fighting among themselves: for different 
schools not to be on speaking terms with each other has been normal. 
The English have always been noted for their insularity: they have 
never minded it when storms isolated the Continent, even the stormy 
weather of existentialism—and the Atlantic, of course, is always stormy. 
In contrast, for several centuries America has drawn eagerly on all 
these various national traditions, and taken ideas from each to recon- 
struct in the light of American experience. Even Royce’s idealism in 
the last generation, derivative as were its materials, turned out to be a 
distinctively American product: Royce the absolute idealist became 
the philosopher of cultural pluralism. And in that generation there 
was for the first time worked out an original American philosophy, 
from Peirce to Dewey and C. I. Lewis. It was marked both by this 
broad continental perspective on the provincial national traditions of 
Europe, and by the impress of the American experience of diversity 
combined with practical cooperation, without intellectual agreement 
save on the methods of cooperating in disagreement. 

That wide American perspective on the different European cultures 
was made possible, for one thing, by the fact that at that time Ameri- 
can thinkers could read languages other than English. It is a pity that 
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the decline in American education in this generation, especially of 
instruction in foreign languages, seems to have made this much more 
difficult, and for all practical purposes now restricts American philo- 
sophical students to looking to England alone for foreign intellectual 
inspiration. Even in France, American scholars may eat but scarcely 
seem to converse in the curious language of the country. This is a pity, 
since in this century English philosophy has concentrated on a set of 
problems unusually narrow even for that normally self-contained 
tradition. 

Now it may well be that various distractions have prevented the 
other European cultures from producing recently much in the way of 
philosophizing that would appeal greatly to Americans even if they 
could read it. There is actually a great deal from which American 
philosophers could learn in the phenomenological method and its 
applications, which dominates Continental reflection. There is a lot in 
Heidegger, if you only knock the Kierkegaard out of him. There is 
much vigorous philosophizing in Italy, as well as in France. And all 
this makes most present-day English “doing” of philosophy seem 
rather like an eddy in a roadside puddle, where the water may be 
clear, but is hardly deep enough or broad enough to sail far upon. And 
even if one must wait upon the translation of such contemporaries, 
there are the great minds of the past, whose suggestive thought is still 
far from being exhausted. And there are the inexhaustible Greeks. 
These major figures in the tradition are not mere exhibits to be em- 
balmed in textbooks like the bones of prehistoric monsters in a 
museum. Their thought is as living as ever, only waiting to be used 
once more, as so often in the past, this time for the interpretation of 
our novel American, technological, and scientific experience today. 

Recently I heard read a very competent paper dealing with the 
problems of moral philosophy. Yet it made no mention of any thinker 
about these problems who wrote before 1900. Now such a temporal 
thinness of thought, such a journalistic contemporaneity, is understand- 
able enough in nuclear physics. But moral philosophy can hardly claim 
to have achieved in our generation the spectacular success of the 
physicists, who can well afford to turn Galileo and Newton over to 
the historians. G. E. Moore once startled a group of us by announcing, 
most uncharacteristically, “We have to go at this problem historically.” 
But we were soon reassured: that brainstorm that ever threatens 
Moore’s discussions had not come at last. He went on: “In 1918 Russell 
said tome...” 

When in the present temper we condescendingly say, “That of 
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course is not philosophy,” we mean, I take it, “That’s not worth wast- 
ing my valuable time upon.” This is what we call today a “value 
statement”; and de gustibus non est disputandum. It is an “emotive 
sentence.” Hence no argument is possible, any more than when I make 
a similar emotive statement and say: “For some time I have found the 
pages of Mind so uninteresting that I have hardly been able to force 
myself to read them.” The “emotion” thus expressed is not, I judge, 
merely that of professional jealousy. For I must confess I find the 
pages of the Journal of Philosophy just about as lacking in interest. 
And I find I really get more philosophic stimulus out of reading Plato 
and Aristotle, Ockham and Duns Scotus, Spinoza and Hobbes, than 
out of anything any contemporary journal seems able to print. The 
American journal, however, seems unexciting in a different way from 
the British. On the whole the Englishmen do what they are doing 
much better than the Americans. They do it so well that the only 
question one is left with is, why on earth are they doing it at all? The 
Americans are not nearly so competent. They leave the impression: 
that may be worth doing, if you could only do it a lot better. After 
listening to G. E. Moore for a while, Dewey once remarked: “In my 
day I have said some mighty hard things about the German philoso- 
phers. But at least they were trying to deal with the important 
problems.” 

These of course are all emotive statements. For as a matter of fact 
nobody knows what philosophy actually is. Some of us—though I fear 
not too many today—know what philosophy has been. And for such 
men it has always been the wrong thing. For philosophers are notori- 
ously critical: they boast of the Socratic spirit. We may not know 
what philosophy is, but in the past men were still worse off: they did 
not know even that. The successive reforming movements of our 
times, the pragmatists, the instrumentalists, the logical positivists, the 
linguistic analysts, the elucidators of usages, have all alike been con- 
fident that their predecessors had lost the way and been rejected of 
God. Of course, everybody knows what philosophy should be. The 
fact that we do not all agree on that has worried men like Lovejoy, 
Sheldon, and our comrades in the Unity of Science. But it has never 
bothered me very much. For whatever philosophy is, it is clear that 
it is not and never has been “science” or “a science,” which must 
advance by public agreement. Philosophy seems to be at least criticism, 
which manages to advance by critical disagreement. When once the 
critics all get together, then we really are in a bad way. At one time 
that threatened to be the trouble with “The New Criticism.” But 
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fortunately even Mr. I. A. Richards no longer agrees with himself, let 
alone with disciples of his first or second period. 

Unfortunately, nobody knows what philosophy really is. Very for- 
tunately, nobody has the authority to legislate what it shall be. Where the 
nature and character of what is to be taken as “philosophy” és authori- 
tatively legislated, as in Russia and her satellites, they really do get 
their philosophers chosen by God—by what Hobbes called the “reign- 
ing mortal God.” But I doubt whether we really want that kind of 
thing, even if it should be our Association that played the part of 
collective leadership. 

We philosophical critics normally begin, in the fashion here being 
followed, by criticizing the other philosophers; and experience proves 
that no power on earth can keep us from doing it. But very few of us 
have the honesty of G. E. Moore, who candidly admits: “I do not think 
that the world or the sciences would ever have suggested to me any 
philosophical problems. What has suggested philosophical problems 
to me is things which other philosophers have said [lege Bertrand 
Russell] about the world or the sciences.” Moore’s lifework has clearly 
been to try to makes sense out of Russell’s more imaginative ideas. He 
is very frank in stating that if Russell had not for so long been saying 
such extraordinary things, he would himself have had little to say, 
and would have been out of a job. Moore seems at last to have man- 
aged to enlist the battalion of Oxford dons in support of his enterprise. 
All through English higher education, it has been clearly recognized 
since the War—though the faint beginnings were earlier apparent— 
the distinctive job of philosophy has come to be taken as clearing up 
the confusions left at the many places where Russell went wrong. 

Now to set straight those English philosophers whom Russell 
misled by his spreading of mathematical logic and its methods into 
wholly inappropriate fields, is certainly a good thing. One can only 
wonder why it should be the sole function of philosophy, or why, 
since American philosophers have for fifty years been laboring valiantly 
to set Russell straight, the methods of Oxford should be taken as the 
only way of doing it. But it has come to be characteristic of English 
philosophizing, that at least once in every ten years the English should 
discover that their method of “doing” philosophy has been completely 
wrong on every point, and that they should have to adopt a wholly 
new conception of the nature and function of philosophy. Since each 
fresh discovery of what philosophy is all about is accompanied by the 
revelation that nothing else whatever can properly be called “doing” 
philosophy, the rest of us, who have in the meanwhile been going 
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soberly about our philosophic business without these disruptive periodic 
reorientations, can only sit back in amazement—or amusement—at 
the wild gyrations of our English brethren. 

The logical conclusion—perhaps the reductio ad absurdum—of this 
directing all your critical energies toward the mistakes important 
philosophers were making five years ago, is to spend your entire life 
criticizing the mistakes you yourself have made in the past. But only 
Mr. Wittgenstein seems to have risen to the philosophical heights of 
this critical preeminence, and to have confined his later criticism to 
his own now egregious errors.* 

But while criticizing the other philosophers is always the “be- 
gin-all,” as Mr. Austin puts it, of any philosophic reflection, that is 
clearly not our only job, and probably not our major one. Some of us— 
especially if we have nostalgic recollections of our student days at 
Cambridge during the thirties—are still devoted to the conception of 
the job of philosophy we then learned. Confusing philosophical with 
psychiatric analysis, we still conceive our chief function to be thera- 
peutic. We still take the job of philosophy to be to clear up all philo- 
sophic problems, as due to a clumsy way of stating them, and thus to 
achieve, if possible, a perfect philosophical adjustment to our world, 
whatever it may be. This, I fear, is a hope and an aim that is more 
than a little naive. Should we ever manage to accomplish it, we might 
well find that we had analysed ourselves out of our jobs. In this sad 


*In the line of my pastoral duties, I have recently read through the corpus of 
English philosophy, from Russell’s “On Denoting” of 1905, when it seems to 
have all begun, to the latest of Mr. Flew’s four anthologies, together with the 
two excellent historical accounts, the B.B.C. talks edited by Mr. Ryle, and Mr. 
Urmson’s very illuminating study of the rise and fall of Philosophical Analysis 
in England. (Two further anthologies have been published by Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Mace in 1957.) In the latter I learned that Mr. Ayer’s logical positivism is 
now “extinct,” and that “philosophical analysis,” in Russell’s sense of a reductive 
analysis, so successful in mathematics and logic, has been ruled out in philosophy 
since Mr. Wisdom’s two articles of 1938. “Contemporary philosophy” began with 
the piece of Wisdom—proper name, not universal—of April 17, 1938. Everything 
before 1938 is now “ancient philosophy.” The corpus of post-ancient English 
philosophy is comprised of some nine slender volumes. They are well worth 
careful study. What is essential to know is to be found in the classic article of 
Morris Weitz of 1953. This is of course now two “fundamental conceptions of 
the nature and job of philosophizing” out of date. Since I was abroad last sum- 
mer, I found that I was myself one conception behind the times: I had not 
realized that there are no longer any “analysts” at Oxford, only “elucidators 
of usages.” 
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case we should then have to turn to making an honest living—perhaps 
with the Rand Corporation. 

Philosophy would then go the way of the classics, which were killed 
in the last generation because the classicists insisted that nothing but 
philology is classical studies. That we philosophers may be definitely 
on the way out as college teachers would be a very bad idea for the 
foundations to get hold of. It seems, in fact, one that has already 
occurred to them. They are beginning to suspect that perhaps the 
scientists themselves are more competent than we are to provide the 
much-needed philosophical analysis and criticism of the concepts and 
methods of the several sciences. How, then, can we convince the foun- 
dations—to say nothing of our scientific colleagues, and even deans— 
that they are not completely right and justified in their suspicions, unless 
we at least make an attempt at that important job ourselves? 

But while we philosophical critics always begin by criticizing the 
other critics, in the past most of our critical movements have not 
stopped there. The pragmatists and the logical positivists went on to 
criticize other things that needed criticizing as well—the first turning 
their attention to the social sciences and to social thinking in general, 
the second focusing primarily upon the natural sciences. To be sure, 
both tended, rather naively, it now appears, to think they could clear 
up problems by just looking in another direction. And the logical 
positivists in particular have had an annoying habit of dismissing 
problems ruled out by their narrow criterion of “meaning,” or just 
incapable of interesting them, as “meaningless.” But nobody whose 
interests really differed from theirs ever took that seriously. When the 
positivists said, “The existence of God is a meaningless question,” the 
only result was that very few positivists—though in England some— 
have been appointed to chairs of philosophical theology. This satisfies 
everybody all around. Or when they said, “Judgments of value, not 
being factual statements, cannot be decided by evidence,” the only 
result was that men trying to discover the evidence for judgments of 
value, like the pragmatists, have turned from those who gave up the 
whole problem to those who are at least trying to decide questions of 
value by evidence, the lawyers and judges, and in consequence have 
written several first-rate books. And that again satisfies everybody. 

But it raises more questions when able Oxford elucidators tell us 
that linguistic analysis is philosophy, that nothing else is philosophy, 
and that to “do” linguistic analysis you must take care not to know 
anything else. You must not go into a laboratory, you must not even 
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read a book. Of course, we need not be too worried by even such an 
attitude. For we all know what happens when we say, “Willie, you 
mustn’t open that door.” Perhaps at Oxford that is just the best way 
to get undergraduates to read. 

Now, the careful and exact analysis of terms is an essential part of 
the philosophic enterprise, and has been ever since the days of the 
Sophists and Socrates. Even though he couldn’t manage to get to Ox- 
ford, Aristotle was quite good at it. Being professional talkers, philoso- 
phers have always felt the need to be careful and precise about words— 
especially about the other fellow’s words. And, as we have known 
since Socrates walked the streets of Athens, the sort of thing our 
British colleagues now call “doing” philosophy seems to be an ex- 
cellent kind of intellectual training for undergraduates. At its best it 
can be a truly Socratic enterprise, though it helps to have a Plato 
around when you try to get it into print—he could certainly make the 
pages of Mind seem louder and funnier. 

But while it is essential to criticize our all too loose use of words, 
there are a lot of other things around today that also need philosophic 
criticism. The best of the analysts—or, analysis being dead, are they 
now the elucidators?—who, like Mr. Ryle or Mr. Waismann, use 
their method on significant problems, do come out with very sugges- 
tive results. So it seems all the more questionable when some of the 
others insist that philosophers must not criticize anything but words. 
One can at least understand why Stalin was interested in censoring 
critical thinking. But why should we be concerned to censor ourselves? 

It was at the Toronto meeting of our Association in 1950 that this 
spirit of self-imposed censorship seemed most rampant. An ambassador 
from Oxford was with us, most of the time with a quizzical smile on 
his lips and his tongue in his cheek. He told us that “doing philosophy” 
is quite different from going into a laboratory, which is doing science, 
or into a library, which is doing scholarship. “Doing philosophy” is 
sitting around and arguing. That this is the case is one of the things 
you just have to “smell.” Not having myself the nose of an English 
fox hound, the number of things I learned at Toronto we philosophers 
must not be interested in still has me floored. All over the landscape 
iron curtains seemed to be going down. We American philosophers, I 
learned, are wasting far too much time bothering with science and 
historical scholarship. I began to suspect that if many more of our 
members got Fulbrights for England, when it comes to simon-pure 
intellectual isolationism, the American Philosophical Association would 
soon make a Republican Senator from Illinois turn green with envy. 
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In my innocence of this new provincialism, I had always thought that 
philosophers were still interested, as they always have been in the 
past, in exploring how different things are related and connected in 
our world, in seeing further than the necessarily limited specialist in 
the natural and social sciences and the humanities, and not in the 
systematic exploitation of myopia. 

We teachers of philosophy are professional talkers. Normally we are 
very self-conscious about our talking, and very much aware of how 
we do it and what are its effects. In ancient Greece, what we today 
call “professors of philosophy” were known as “sophists” and “rhetori- 
cians.” Plato has given us some pretty good pictures of ourselves pro- 
fessionally at work. Aristotle called us “dialektikoi.” He was good at 
talking himself, and made quite a reputation with his book about the 
subject. Now, nobody has ever succeeded in keeping a philosopher from 
talking about anything under the sun he really wanted to talk about. 
So I can hardly take seriously this proposal that we censor ourselves, 
and restrict ourselves to any one subject matter, however we define it. 

But since it is the nature of philosophers to talk, and contrary to 
nature—in fact, monstrous—to try to prevent us from talking about 
anything, we might at least talk with our eyes open, instead of rather 
futilely attempting to talk with them shut. If we have good eyesight, 
and can really look at the world, we can talk about it directly, like 
Aristotle, keeping in mind all the while the mistakes the other fellows 
have been making when they tried to tell us what they had seen. We 
can carry on the traditional task of the metaphysician and the “specula- 
tive” philosopher, who by definition is the man who looks at the world, 
“sees” it, and has a “theoria,” an intellectual vision of it and its main 
features. If we are too short-sighted or just too weak in the eyes to see 
much when we ourselves look, we can talk about what other men have 
seen: we can become philosophical critics. Like the positivists, we can 
talk about all the scientists are finding out. Or we can become philoso- 
phers of religion, and talk about what men have done and said and 
thought about the religious dimension of their experience. Or we can 
talk about the humanistic tradition and the artistic expression men 
have given to their traffic with the world. In all these critical enter- 
prises training, knowledge, and experience count heavily—that way 
we philosophers can easily earn our bread and salt. In fact, I am 
convinced that the future of the teaching of philosophy in American 
colleges depends upon our getting over our intellectual isolation, ceas- 
ing to cultivate philosophy as one narrow specialty among the many 
others, stopping our too exclusive preoccupation with criticizing each 
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other, and engaging in just such talking to and with our various 
colleagues about what they have all severally found out about the 
world and man’s life in it. 

Even should we decide we personally want to talk mainly about 
the mistakes other men have made, when they have tried to tell us 
what they have seen, this demands that, even if we are unable to see 
anything new or different ourselves, we should at least see what they 
have seen, so that we can help them put it better and more clearly and 
less misleadingly into words. 

What does not seem very profitable, however, is to spend our time 
talking about the way people talk who have not seen anything at all, or 
anything their fathers did not see, and then to use their conventionali- 
ties to try to convince those who: at least think they have seen some- 
thing more, that they really haven’t at all. I was once trying to work 
out in a paper a theory of signs, following suggestions in Peirce, Mead, 
Dewey, and others. There was present at the reading a distinguished 
visitor from Oxford. On that occasion he seemed to find talking rather 
painful—probably he was just trying to be polite. His sole critical 
comment was, “When I think of a sign, I think of a wooden board 
hanging in front of a pub.” That was an excellent way to begin work- 
ing out a theory of signs. But it was also the visitor’s stopping-point: 
after that pronouncement he shut up like a clam. Now I really can 
imagine no way better calculated than such reliance on accepted and 
conventional English usage to shut yourself off from ever getting a 
new idea or thinking a fresh thought, or from ever being able to 
recognize one in anybody else. 

No, if we philosophers want to get beyond the cake of “common 
sense” and make any fresh discoveries or win any new perspectives, I 
am afraid this cult of “ordinary language” will never do. If we share 
at all in his Cambridge scientific spirit, Russell’s witty and devastating 
critique is unanswerable. Russell has no quarrel with ordinary language 
in its proper place. He is pretty good at it himself: he got a Nobel 
prize for it. But there is little doubt that his philosophical originality 
and suggestiveness come from his gift for handling extraordinary 
language. And I do not mean merely the language of the Principia, 
which is quite out of the ordinary. I am thinking of the language he 
plays around with in his epistemological adventures. Take, for example, 
“canoid patch,” which is an epistemologist’s name for a dog. I don’t 
myself agree with Russell’s epistemologies, any of them. But in refusing 
to submit tamely to bondage to conventional usage, and in reconstruct- 
ing our common tongue to serve his inquiring philosophical purposes, 
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he is clearly on the right track. I should myself hold that the meta- 
physician’s name for a dog should be, a “complex of canifying proc- 
esses,” since dogginess is clearly the outcome of a process of canification. 
You see something of what you are missing in mot getting those two 
hundred pages. Now of course I wouldn’t dream of calling any self- 
respecting dog that to his face, even with a smile on my lips. I’d call 
him “Bertie,” or whatever his proper name is. But I would call him 
that in serious metaphysical analysis and inquiry. 

In fact, I am all for setting up the cult of “extraordinary” language— 
the more extraordinary the better—the better to express and emphasize 
what I am trying to point out about the world. After all, it is a pretty 
good test of a real philosopher, like Aristotle, or Hegel, or Peirce, or 
Whitehead, or Heidegger, that he be the master of his language. 
When it comes to a show-down between a philosopher and language, 
if he is the real thing, the philosopher always comes out on top. Time 
was, when philosophy was the handmaiden of theology. Having been 
emancipated from that bondage, I see no very good reason why we 
philosophers should take up service once more, this time as hand- 
maidens to Fowler and the Oxford Dictionary. 

It has been pointed out that most of the Oxford philosophers were 
trained as classical scholars, and approach the interpretation of English 
usage as though it were Greek. Now, a dead language has got you 
stymied from the start. You can’t do anything with it except construe it 
and obey it, and follow its crystalized usage—though Heidegger has 
shown that a German philosopher can do things with Greek that 
would curl the hair of an Oxford don: some day I should like to 
translate Heidegger out of the Danish into Greek. But then too, there 
is a mystique of language hovering over the English educational 
system, which seems to make the educated Englishman the slave of 
the particular gradation of public-school English his parents have 
managed to pay for. I have seen at least ten different class distinctions 
made in terms of as many different versions of “ordinary English” 
alone. We Americans, of course, never will be slaves—of English or 
of any other language. Long ago in this country we had it out with 
the English language, and we taught our American tongue who is the 
master. Consider Dewey, who was really trying to say something new. 
In his many battles with language, it was not often that English won 
the day. 

The points I have been trying to make, inspired by God’s chosen 
philosophers of language, can be summed up rather briefly. For help I 
shall turn to my second text, drawn from Heraclitus (Diels 10la; 
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Bywater 15), “The eyes are better witnesses than the ears.” This 
epistemological fragment is quoted in the story told by Herodotus 
about Gyges and his ring. Gyges has heard his friend, King Kandaules, 
talk at great length, in ordinary Ionian Greek, about the beauty of his 
wife Nyssia. Now Gyges is no timid Oxford don, but a real philoso- 
pher—almost an American. He can finally stand it no longer, and 
bursts out, “Kandy, what you are saying is probably all true enough, 
but”—and here comes the fragment destined for Diels—“but, as 
Heraclitus says, ‘the eyes are better witnesses than the ears.’” So after 
fixing it up with the king, who at once recognized the truth of Gyges’ 
epistemology, taking the ring that made him invisible, he proceeded 
to experimental inquiry—he went looking for himself. Now, for my 
money, that is a tough-minded, genuinely American philosophy. “Look- 
ing is better than just talking.” A good bull session is all right; but 
let’s take our ring, open our eyes, and go out looking—looking for 
what we can find in our world. 

Gyges could find something worth looking at because the talk of 
Kandaules told him what to look for. This lesson of Gyges was also 
learned well by Aristotle. He too always started with the talkers, the 
dialektikoi. But he too used their talk to send him looking for what 
is in the world; and he found a lot their words had never mentioned. 
Incidentally, in the process he managed to make the Greek language 
his servant, and invented ways of talking about what he looked for and 
found that are still extraordinarily suggestive and stimulating for the 
philosophical enterprise. 

In that enterprise, talking and looking are indeed intimately bound 
up together. It is true we must begin with talking, with sentences and 
words. Philosophical reflection on the world as intellectually experi- 
enced does indeed set out from existence formulated and expressed 
in discourse. Man’s initial intellectual experience is linguistic: we 
start our reflection inevitably with the world already formulated—if 
not with the “world known,” at least with the world already sorted 
out into the categories of our institutionalized language habits. During 
the “modern” period, the “data” of knowledge and science have been 
taken to be “sensations” and “perceptions.” But we have found that 
this will never do, and have now returned, in our renewed concern 
with language, to the Greek position. The initial “data” of knowledge 
are not “sense data,” they are “linguistic data.” It is the great merit of 
logical empiricism and of the Oxford philosophers of language to 
have recognized at last—for the first time in England since 1675, when 
the Logic of William of Ockham was last printed, in Oxford—this 
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basic fact of the intellectual life. It is just for this reason that the 
linguistic habits and formulations from which we start need careful 
checking by what we can find when we look further. The trouble 
with these unduly narrow and sectarian schools is not their admirable 
analysis of linguistic data, but their “empiricism”—their rather naive 
and traditional views of what we find when we look, when we consult 
non-reflective, non-linguistic experience. 

“Modern” philosophy ended in America in 1890, when James’s 
Psychology finally put an end to the atomistic sensationalism inherited 
from Locke; and “post-modern” or contemporary philosophy began. 
But “modern” philosophy persisted in England, largely because of 
Russell’s “logical atomism” and G. E. Moore’s Platonic passion for 
“sense data.” It lasted there forty-eight years longer than in this 
country, and expired, we are told—I am following Mr. Urmson’s 
penetrating obituary—only on April 17, 1938. One may well wonder 
whether the reports that Russell and A. J. Ayer are now “extinct” are 
not slightly exaggerated. But it is at least clear that in England they 
now are no longer “contemporary”—they belong to the Ancients. At 
least we can understand why our “contemporary” English colleagues 
regard the “job of philosophy” to be to disagree with everything 
Russell has stood for: he is the last of the “moderns,” and his assump- 
tions must be eradicated. For English “post-modern” philosophy, 
Russell’s thought, his mathematical logic, his reductive analysis, 
his theory of descriptions, his logical atomism, seem to be playing the 
same role played by Locke and John Stuart Mill in the earlier criticism 
of “modern” philosophy by Peirce, James, and Dewey, which two 
generations ago emancipated American thinkers from its antiquated 
assumptions. 

In view of this rejection of “modern” philosophy by the present-day 
Oxford “elucidators,” it is clear that in its own way—though probably 
not in God’s, and certainly not in mine—English philosophy is now 
showing every sign of rejoining the philosophical enterprise of the 
Continent and of America. It has finally abandoned the mathematical 
logic or “proper name” theory of meaning of Russell, and the “picture 
theory” of the early and now sinful Wittgenstein, for a genuinely 
functional theory of meaning: the “meaning” of any bit of language 
now consists in the way it is used, the role it plays, the job it does. 
And if Mr. Urmson is right, reductive analysis—the finding of an 
equivalent “description of fact” or of “sense experience” for every other 
linguistic formulation—has been shown to be impossible. “Analysis” 
of this sort, which at the hands of the early Russell worked so well in 
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mathematics and logic, will never do in any existential subject matter. 
“The ancient doctrine of British empiricism,” Mr. Urmson concludes, 
“that all non-simple concepts are complexes of simple concepts, must 
finally go.” Gone then are Locke’s “simple ideas” and Hume’s elemen- 
tary “impressions.” We Americans might well lend moral support to 
our English colleagues thus venturing on seas they have never charted. 
Indeed, we might even send them the careful charts our American 
philosophical coast and geodetic survey has been drawing since 1890. 

The net result of what Mr. Ryle, who has himself landed through 
linguistic elucidation in behaviorism, calls “the revolution in philoso- 
phy”—and if it means that “British empiricism” is at last over, it is 
indeed a genuine revolution—is that Oxford elucidation is no longer a 
holdout against my irenic attempt to overcome narrow sectarianism 
in philosophy. It has now found a conception of the job of philosophy 
that will permit it to cooperate fruitfully with the other critical cur- 
rents of our time. It can now bring its careful analysis of the ways of 
speaking to a fresh exploration of the complex relations between 
language and experience—between what things can be said to be and 
what they are experienced as, between talking and looking—that can 
make a powerful contribution to that critical enterprise in which all 
the major philosophical movements of today are severally engaged. 

Most of the philosophies of experience since Hegel’s Phenomenology 
have held that the function of metaphysical inquiry is to criticize 
“abstractions,” that is, those linguistic formulations of selected features 
of the experienced world that have been channeled into the categories 
and the systematic structure of our ordinary language and of our 
elaborated schemes of science and philosophy. It is to try to bring our 
talking, when we are attempting to understand ourselves and our 
world, closer to what we see when we look carefully. For our various 
kinds of talk and language are always to some purpose, and those 
purposes of ours select and manipulate certain features of the experi- 
enced world to serve their ends. All talk both leaves out and distorts. 
Hence our various philosophies of experience are all trying to discover 
what has been left out and what has been distorted by our instruments 
of talking, by our languages. 

When we try to look beyond the formulations of our talking to the 
world experienced in the countless other non-linguistic and non-cog- 
nitive ways in which we also encounter it, we find that, in most general 
terms, we encounter the world as activities, behavings, or operations 
taking place in various determinate ways—as acting and interacting 
with us and with other activities, as cooperating with us and with 
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each other, as doing things to us, as something to which we do things 
in return. In taking human experience not as the “sense data” or 
“impressions” of traditional empiricism, but as an “encountering,” as 
an active interaction or cooperation between man’s activities and other 
activities in his world, we are following all our best knowledge in 
biology, psychology, and anthropology, those indispensable aids today 
in looking at man in his world. We are following also the main 
emphasis in the many careful analyses of experience from the “inside,” 
the many phenomenological analyses made by the philosophies of 
experience from Hegel to James, Dewey, Heidegger, and Whitehead. 
These all point to the active character of all types of experience, and 
to the world experienced as presenting activities and processes. They 
all suggest what is now sometimes called a “process philosophy” as 
what we find when we look carefully at the world with the help of all 
the intellectual aids to looking available today. When we advance 
beyond our talking to the world itself, we find an immense complex 
of processes acting and interacting in distinctive ways. 

If, then, like all the critical philosophies of experience we want to 
find out what has been left out and distorted, in pursuit of their own 
quite justified purposes, by our ways of talking, both “ordinary” and 
scientific, we must try to get into words this complex of interacting 
processes. And to do so we are driven to employ a somewhat different 
kind of language. We are challenged to work out a “verb language” 
that will stick as closely as possible to our direct experience of the 
world we encounter—a language that can speak adequately about 
processes and their ways and outcomes, a language that will emphasize 
verbs and adverbs and past participles. In contrast, what Oxford calls 
“ordinary language” is a “noun language”—more technically, a “sub- 
ject-attribute” language—which talks about things and their powers 
and properties, and emphasizes nouns and adjectives. The noun lan- 
guage reformulates the reports of direct experience in the interests of 
practice, art, and manipulation. The verb language is an “extraordinary 
language” developed to express the deliverances of direct experience 
in such a way that they can criticize and extend the ordinary noun 
language. 

In our direct experience we encounter both activities and operations, 
and factors responsible for those activities—factors that are operating 
as means and mechanisms in those activities. We encounter “things” 
acting, functioning, behaving in various ways; and it is to such “things” 
or agents that we respond, practically and emotionally. Our practical 
interest in responding and acting ourselves leads us to select and single 
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out these agents; and ordinary language, which is so heavily molded 
by practical concerns, expresses them by nouns, with all their powers 
and attributes and means-end relations to activities. 

The noun language of ordinary speech thus involves much more 
manipulation and reconstruction of the materials it selects from direct 
experience than the verb language. In singling out means, and treating 
them in terms of what they can do and what can be done with them, 
it takes them as suggesting expectations of future behavior, and possi- 
bilities of future manipulation. It reformulates and refines the materials 
of direct experience, “formulates the meaning of events,” as Dewey 
puts it, and extends that meaning. It pushes the statement of the powers 
of things far beyond the particular activity encountered. 

Science extends the noun language into a generalized formulation 
of encountered powers as properties invariant or proper to that kind 
of means through a wide range of contexts. It aims at the perfect noun 
language, which would state the proper operations of things as they 
have so far been discovered—the objective of formalized and systematic 
science. It needs the constant recall to the verb language, to encountered 
activities, in order to extend our knowledge by discovering further 
powers in things, in other situations and contexts, and thus enlarge 
our formulations of their proper operations. 

In contrast, the verb language remains closer to the discriminations 
encountered in direct experience. It is farther from the practical inter- 
ests served by common sense and ordinary language: it involves much 
less manipulation of selected materials. It can hence serve the function 
of criticizing the noun language, of calling it back to the directly 
experienced world. It remains closer to the ultimate “denotata” of 
talking and knowing. It is therefore beloved of empiricists and posi- 
tivists—unless they have converted experience itself from a process 
into a noun, a subject matter, and broken it up into atomic nouns, “sense 
data.” In that case they remain content with the noun language and 
its hypostatization of experience and its selected elements. The verb 
language can also serve a purely aesthetic, phenomenological, or theo- 
retical interest. And it can be “emotive,” expressing immediately 
encountered qualities, the ends and consummations neglected by the 
practical, artistic, and manipulative interest of the noun language. 

As against the noun language, the verb language is thus often said 
to be more nearly “descriptive.” But all ordinary language is in fact so 
practical in its genesis and character, so directed toward emphasizing 
the relation of means to ends, of agents to their powers to act, of causal 
factors to activities, that at its best it can hardly “describe” the encoun- 
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tered operations of things at all. It can express them only through a 
reformulation in terms of means-end structures. Thus, when we hear 
the singing of a bird, we do not “describe” what we hear—we say, 
“There’s a whip-poor-will.” Indeed, the closer ordinary language comes 
to “pure description,” the more nearly it ceases to be a language at all. 
A pure verb language would be a mere pointing, a mere denotation. 
Thus, when the excited broadcaster of a football game gets to the point 
where he is merely uttering a series of verbs and ejaculations, the 
closer he comes to reflecting the sheer temporal sequence of events, and 
the more he eliminates all linguistic structure entirely. He has become 
synchronous, like the cheering, and furnishes a mere notation, like a 
temperature curve. Or a stream of consciousness novel becomes the 
more accurate as it abandons all grammar and syntax—and it also 
provides less communication. 

Hence we are driven to a sophisticated and “extraordinary” verb 
language artificially invented for the critical purpose of recalling us to 
the directly experienced world of processes, to get anywhere near the 
discriminations and relations actually encountered in non-cognitive 
experience. Even at its most “descriptive,” ordinary language involves 
too much selection, reorganization and manipulated reformulation. 
Thus the “protocol sentences” of the positivists are far from being in 
any literal sense “descriptive.” Think of the selection and linguistic 
rearrangement involved in the observational statement: “The reading 
at 1 P.M. was 3.79.” 

It should now be obvious that the common function of all our 
critical philosophies of experience can be stated more precisely as to 
criticize the noun language, both that of practical common sense and 
that of formalized and systematized science. This is the function shared 
by the appeal to “immediate experience” of American philosophies of 
experience like those of James, Dewey, and Whitehead, and the 
“phenomenological method” of criticism of the Continental philoso- 
phies of experience and “existence” stemming from Husserl and 
Heidegger. And to them we can now join the British critiques of 
language and the similar critiques of the logical positivists. The method 
specifically here suggested is to work out what has been called “an 
artificial and sophisticated verb language” that can express more clearly 
and adequately and emphatically the generic traits of and the dis- 
criminations forced in the world as directly encountered—in the world 
“immediately experienced,” say the Americans; in the experienced 
world “phenomenologically described,” say the Continentals; in the 
world described in “protocol sentences,” say the logical positivists; 
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in the world implied in the many ways we use “ordinary language,” 
say the elucidators of the “logical characteristics” of our uses of 
language. 

Here surely is plenty of challenge to criticize bad talking, inade- 
quate and misleading linguistic formulations. In a genuine sense, to do 
so is the proximate aim of all these various philosophies of experience 
that share the philosophic enterprise in our Western world today, 
whatever further objectives they may severally entertain. They are all 
attempting to avoid entanglement in the pitfalls of our loose use of 
words, to escape the distortions of our accustomed ways of talking. 
But can we not all learn to talk better, and hopefully more wisely as 
well as more precisely, by looking more carefully at the world we are 
trying to talk about? Will it not help to employ all the new instruments 
of inquiry, the novel concepts and ideas of all our intellectual enter- 
prises, to enable us to see more and better when we look? 

That we shall ever all employ just the same philosophic language, 
so that he who finds more useful a different dialect will remain beyond 
the pale, is as futile and as stultifying to expect, as that with our varied 
interests and visions we shall ever all single out just the same features 
and the same problems to talk about. But is it too much to hope that 
we can at least all realize we are living in the same world, because we 
have looked for and in some measure found its genuine features? It 
is in this hope that I am suggesting that, having looked, we can try 
to express those features in a verb language—in a “process philoso- 
phy”—in which we can rectify our past ignorance and mistakes, and 
achieve what increase in clarity and in adequacy may be granted us, 
before going on to talk, in our several philosophic languages, about 
those problems and difficulties that have stimulated our particular 
philosophic concern and zeal. Perhaps we can even realize that it is 
not merely our views that God chooses, but that any philosopher who 
tries sincerely to talk as well as he can about what he has honestly 


looked for and found, is chosen of God. 
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“On Many Occasions I Have In Sleep 
Been Deceived” — Descartes* 


O. K. BOUWSMA 


I want in this paper to discuss a fragment of a sentence from 
Descartes. We are all acquainted with the context of the sentence, 
since the argument into which it enters is the ever-popular argument 
concerning dreams. The fragment is the hinge upon which the argu- 
ment turns. The fragment is: “ ... on many occasions I have in sleep 
been deceived ...” This comes to: In dreams we are deceived. 

We might now consider this sentence under the heading: Is it so? 
and what makes Descartes or anyone else think that it is so? This is 
direct and looks simple. It is not, and, as is usually the case in studying 
what any philosopher says, we shall need to ask: What does he mean? 
So let us turn to this first. 

What, then, does Descartes mean when he says: “On many occa- 
sions I have in sleep been deceived ...”? And now I can imagine 
someone remarking: “What’s all the mystery? You know what it is 
to be deceived and you know what it is to sleep and you know what 
it is to be in sleep, and so that’s it. You are deceived in sleep.” This 
makes it seem as simple as: On many occasions I have in Chicago 
been deceived or murdered, or something like that. There is nothing 
strange about that. And what might happen in Chicago might happen 
in sleep or anywhere else. You run all these syllables together, and 
everything comes out all right. This is, I think, a valuable suggestion, 
and is succinct and neat. All the same, this frightens me. Let me ask: 
But what is it like to be deceived in Chicago? You meet someone on 
State Street. You are new in the city. He tells you a hard luck story. 
His wife ran off with all his money and his children, and now he has 
no money to support them. Would you lend him a goodly sum just 
to tide the family over? He will pay you again as soon as he can 
arrange a loan with a loan company which he owns. You are bulging 
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with money and you give him a goodly sum. The next day you meet 
the man attending sessions of the American Philosophical Association. 
You both laugh, and you think it’s a big joke. He buys you a dinner 
with your money. He’s a generous, good-natured philosopher. Visiting 
the pier in Chicago, you go to see the big boats. While you are watch- 
ing, suddenly you see a woman, having leaped from somewhere into 
the cold water. Poor unfortunate! Forlorn love, perhaps. Deserted by 
some scoundrel. There is no one to help. You throw aside your coat, 
leap onto the railing of the pier where you are standing, and swim 
out to the struggling woman. You expect a fight. She will resist your 
rescue. You are a good swimmer. As you approach her, she seems 
suddenly quiet, relaxed, as though she were out for a float. You halloo 
to her and seize her by the collar of her dress. And, then? Why, the 
woman you would have saved is a mannikin out of a store window, 
done up in frills and fancies. You drop your burden, swim back to the 
pier, clamber up to where you were, and there you are greeted with 
“Bravos!” from six boys. You throw six boys into the water. On an- 
other occasion you ask someone how a certain machine works, and 
he gives you a completely bogus account. Other people ask, and now 
you tell them the bogus account you heard. A week later someone else 
tells you how the machine works. 

As you can see in these cases being deceived isn’t what anyone goes 
in for. Apart from the loss of money, and the wet clothes on the pier 
and your complete loss of confidence in your judgment concerning 
what someone says concerning how a machine works, the fact is that 
in all these cases you were deceived. No one wants to be deceived. It’s 
humiliating. Are you going to tell your friends about the man who got 
your money, about the doll you saved from the whale, about your 
lectures on how the machine runs? They will laugh at you. You’d 
better keep your naive soul under wraps and be a chump in private. 
And after this, stay home. What now, then, goes with being deceived? 
Sheepishness, apologies, “Of course, I should have known better,” and 
resolution not to let it happen again, “Next time I'll be on my guard.” 

Now, let us consider what it would be like to treat dreams as cases 
of deception. So someone tells you with a sad face, remorseful, or at 
least, regretful, in what it was he was deceived. He may blame himself 
or he may blame his fate. “How was I to know it was only a doll?” 
“How was I to know I wasn’t King?” It’s a grim business. He may 
react with bitterness. “Every night I go to bed there’s the same prospect. 
I'll be bamboozled again. And every morning I wake again exasper- 
ated.” He did his best, but his best was of no avail. It isn’t fair! The 
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injustice of it! For notice that dreams come just when a man is least 
able to defend himself, when he is as helpless as a log, fast asleep. One 
might as honorably steal blankets and bottles from a baby’s crib. It’s 
worse than doing a man dirt behind his back. At least, such a man 
may turn. And what is worse, there is no hope that in the future one 
may escape. One may stay away from Chicago. One may talk back to 
tellers of hard-luck stories. One may also get one’s revenge, throwing 
six boys into the deep. But there’s no staying away from dreams. They 
are unavoidable. A man must sleep or die. And there is no such thing 
as learning to cope with dreams. They always get the best of one. “The 
lot of man is not a happy one.” If a man is to walk through this life 
by day with trepidation, wary, full of guile, think of his state when 
going to sleep. One thing is sure, he will be taken in. And he cannot 
even choose how. Afterwards there’s only the memory of this humilia- 
tion. Also, one never does find out just how the deception is worked. 
There are no sleeves to search, no hats to ransack. One doesn’t even 
know where to look. If there is a magician in the place, he is gone by 
the time one discovers there was one. 

And in case now this should be the proper reaction of a man to 
his dreaming, what should our behavior be, we who listen to one 
who tells his dreams? Is it not to weep? For notice the man comes 
to confess. Original sin. I dreamed last night. I was deceived. Or he 
comes to lament. Original defect. Original predicament. In either 
case, how are we to react? His shame is our shame. His defect is our 
defect. Proud man, who aspires to truth and big talk by day, is every 
night brought low, to his high-mind’s undoing. So how are we to 
speak, to act, when someone tells his dream? Are we to say: “Well, 
that’s your funeral”? For shame! His funeral is our funeral. “The bell 
it tolls for thee.” You, too, dream. So, then, hear his lamentation. Re- 
member: No one likes to be deceived—at least, no self-respecting man 
or ostrich does. There is no sand to bliss your ignorance. There was a 
popular song some years ago entitled: “Don’t tell me what you 
dreamed last night; I’ve been reading Freud.” And now we have 
something similar: “Don’t tell me that you dreamed last night; I’ve 
been reading Descartes.” Freud, of course, is interested in what you 
dreamed last night, and Descartes chiefly in that you dreamed last 
night. Is there not embarrassment in either case? I have, in any case, 
been startled to discover how much of a parallel one could, for a 
certain purpose, construct in this case. 

And now notice that if, as was said above, we are to understand 
the fragment of Descartes’ sentence on the model of “on many occa- 
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sions I have in Chicago been deceived,” then it appears that Descartes’ 
sentence must come to most people as a surprise and news. And 
furthermore even on those who are inclined to say what Descartes 
says, it seems not to make any impression. They go on telling their 
dreams as nonchalantly as they always have, and they are not in the 
least ashamed. Have these people then no conscience that they publish 
what should be their shame, so lightly? People do not usually go about 
telling their exploits as dupes. Isn’t it odd then that a man should 
take this relish in his own deception or in telling his dreams? And 
that others should relish it, too? Is deception any the less deception 
because deception is so common? There are, of course, some people 
who shy away from telling their dreams. (“Has this man no feeling 
of his business, that he sings at grave-making?”) But these people 
shy away from telling their dreams, not because they don’t like to 
admit to being deceived, but, on the contrary, because they cannot 
stand the truth, and cannot stand other people’s enduring what they 
themselves cannot stand, the truth. The truth is something scandalous, 
and dreams are supposed to shout it loud to those who have that par- 
ticular sort of trained ears. It seems, accordingly, that some people 
say: “Dreams lie.” Other people say: “Dreams never lie.” 

It has been suggested* that dreaming might be thought of as a 
form of practical joke, or kidding, and that if one took a dream in this 
way and the joke didn’t go too far, no legs broken, just a plain case 
of falling off one’s chair, or wiping a smudge off one’s face, then, of 
course, one would take the dream like a good sport and join in the 
fun. And, then, of course, there would be no occasion for this humilia- 
tion and commiseration. In this case someone would tell his dream 
and everyone would understand that the teller of the dream was tell- 
ing about a practical joke played on him while he slept. He would 
set the table on a roar. And, then, someone would ask: “And who do 
you think did it? Who was the kidder kidded you?” After all, a 
practical joke without the joker, or kidding without the kidder, is 
bare. There would be little relish in that. And, then, of course, he 
would tell who it was or whom he suspected. And, then, there would 
be more laughter. And who, then, was it? It might be anyone, but 
where one has no reason for suspecting anyone, and one has no prac- 
tical-joking friend, well, there’s always Queen Mab. Who did it, then? 


*I am gratefully indebted for this suggestion both to Shakespeare and to Pro- 
fessor Paul Henle. But neither Shakespeare nor Henle is to be held responsible— 
at least, not very much—for what I say. 
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“Queen Mab, the galloping imp. If I catch her, I’ll tickle her antenna.” 
Is this, then, how we are to understand Descartes? Does Descartes 
think that when he dreamed, Queen Mab, or some other spinner, put 
on a show for him, pretending to him it was his very self sitting before 
the fire, etc.? There is no trace of this, either. Descartes is neither 
humiliated by the deception nor does he regard it as sport. Descartes 
is plainly puzzled. 

“On many occasions I have in sleep been deceived.” This sentence 
may also bring back scenes of childhood. In at least fifty-one homes 
in Chicago this morning some young mother has found her little boy 
hiding under the blankets. “Why, Peter, why are you hiding?” And 
little Peter says, whimpering, “I don’t want the bear to get me.” And, 
of course, the bear doesn’t get Peter. Bears won’t touch anything under 
blankets. Then his mother says: “There isn’t any bear. You’ve been 
dreaming.” And almost certainly that is the case. Perhaps something 
like this happens a number of times. Some morning he gets up in a 
hurry to look for Jimmy in the garden behind a bush. They’ve been 
playing hide-and-seek. But Jimmy isn’t there. And Peter comes into 
the house quite disappointed. So his mother comforts him again. “You 
dreamed it, honey. Jimmy isn’t in the garden.” By the time he’s three 
Peter has caught on. He doesn’t hide under the covers anymore, and 
he doesn’t rush out of sleep into the garden to look for Jimmy. Now, 
there may be some older people who are like Peter. Once or twice a 
year, early in the morning, they find this man, up in a tree, quite 
distressed, and in his pajamas, all rumpled. He too is hiding from 
the bear. Now one might say about Peter and about this man that 
they have in sleep been deceived. Peter’s mother didn’t put it this 
way. She said: “There isn’t any bear, honey. You’ve been dreaming.” 
We might also say that they have not learned the meaning of “I 
dreamed.” Once they catch on to that, they no longer hide. And they 
wouldn’t even dream of saying: “I was deceived.” 

Is it possible then that Descartes meant something like: “On many 
occasions I have in sleep been deceived” and on waking, hid from a 
bear? Not at all possible. And now I want to say that that man who 
said, “Well, you know what it is to be deceived and you know what 
‘in sleep’ is, and so on, and so you should understand Descartes’ sen- 
tence,” doesn’t help us to understand. For they say that they dream, 
and that they are deceived in dreams, and yet do not show the least 
shame or regret, or react as they might to kidding or to a practical 
joke. And what sort of deception is this that a man has no regard for, 
that doesn’t affect him at all? These are, after all, sensitive souls, who 
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would normally be offended at a lie. But taey tell their dreams with 
zest. “Last night I was deceived, in my sleep.” “Oh, I much more.” 
“Very interesting. Very interesting!” “Very vivid flim-flam.” A dirty 
trick, I say. In any case I should like now to approach this sentence 
from a slightly different angle. 

Let us ask: Just how did Descartes come to say this? Can we 
figure out how he found this out? I think we all know that the 
Positivists, under the embarrassments of some misunderstanding, have 
reminded us that we can sometimes get a perspective of the meaning 
of an expression, a sentence, or at least some part of the meaning, if 
we pursue questions of this sort. So, perhaps, we may in this way 
also get some clue as to what this sentence means. How then did 
Descartes discover that in dreams we are deceived? I want in the first 
place to set aside a suggestion which comes from some of our distin- 
guished members who say that some other nameless people say that 
Descartes got what he says from ordinary language, that is, from 
what a lot of other nameless, ordinary people say. In this case, then, 
someone would ask Descartes: Why do you say that? and he would 
reply, “If you take note of what people say when they tell their dreams, 
at breakfast, for instance, you will discover—it was a surprise to me, 
too!—that some people in telling their dreams begin: Last night I 
dreamed—. . ., and others begin: Last night I was deceived in my 
sleep. These expressions are used interchangeably and the same people 
use both expressions, now one, now the other. So my sentence comes 
to: ‘I dreamed . . .,” means the same as: ‘In sleep I was deceived.’” 
He might add, of course, that this is of no significance whatsoever. 
If this interchangeability strikes you as odd, this may be because you 
are used to speaking German, and in German there is no such equiv- 
alence. Let me insist that were there such equivalence, this would 
not be of the slightest significance, of no more significance than: 
Some people say “I dreamed . . .,” all the bassos say this in a low 
voice, and some other people say “I dreamed,” all the sopranos say 
this in a high voice, and “I dreamed” means “I dreamed,” high voice 
or low voice. But did Descartes get his sentence, then, in this way? 
Of course not. There isn’t a trace of this in ordinary language. And 
if these nameless ones, ordinaries, said anything like this, may they 
live to see better days. Of course, it is possible that they said something 
which looks or sounds a little like this, and there may have been some 
misunderstanding concerning just what they said. In any case this 
won’t help to understand Descartes. 
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And, now, since we have considered the suggestion that Descartes 
came to say what he said by way of noticing what Tom, Dick, and 
Harry and their triplet sisters say, someone else may suggest that 
Descartes came to say what he said by way of noticing what extra- 
ordinary people say, speaking extraordinary language. But since 
Descartes is himself chief among such extraordinary people, and 
since, in any case, that extraordinary people do or do not say those 
extraordinary things would be of no significance in trying to under- 
stand them, then we'll not pursue this suggestion, either. 

Before I go on to consider some other possibility, I’d like to take 
another look at Descartes’ sentence. Let’s take the sentence: In dreams 
we are deceived. I want particularly to notice the word “dream.” 
Suppose someone tells his dream. He says: “Last night I dreamed I 
was Icarus* and drove the sun-chariot through the sky.” (He had 
been reading about rocket-ships.) His brother says: “Well, that was 
an interesting dream.” Someone comes in and asks: “What was an 
interesting dream?” and his brother says: “He dreamed last night 
that he was Icarus and drove the sun-chariot through the sky.” My 
question is: When a man tells his dream, is what he tells his dream, 
or is it conceivable, for instance, that a man should tell his dream 
and that he should get it wrong? Is there something else which is his 
dream, and which he merely reports and concerning which he now 
may make mistakes? Consider. They say that there are some people 
who never dream. How they understand what it is they do not do, I 
don’t know. Perhaps all there is to it is that they never tell dreams, 
though it must sometimes also strike them as strange that other people 
do. In any case, one could understand how they might compete at 
breakfast and make up stories which they would introduce as dreams, 
“Last night I dreamed .. . ” Someone might ask: “Did you really 
dream that?” 

“Of course, can’t you hear me?” 

“But dreaming isn’t telling dreams.” 

“What, then?” 

And, then, the bonafide dreamer is stumped. He says, “We dream, 
of course.” After a pause, he goes on. “There are goings-on in the 
night.” 


*Someone has reminded me that it was Phaeton and not Icarus who drove the 
sun-chariot. But since this is a dream, I am allowing Icarus to have his way 
about this. 
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“Where?” 

“In our sleep.” 

“In your sleep? Where’s that?” 

And now the dreamer has nothing to show for all his trouble. He 
has no more to show than does the person who makes up a story. Now 
my question can be put in this way: Is Descartes saying something 
about the goings-on in the night or is he saying something about 
what the teller of dreams tells? Is a dream what a man says it is, and 
in this respect like the Constitution, which is what the supreme court 
says it is? Is Descartes saying that there is something deceptive about 
the goings-on in the night in the way in which there is something 
deceptive about the goings-on on the stage when a magician puts on a 
show? The woman isn’t actually sawed in two. It only appears to be 
so. So, too, you didn’t actually drive the sun-chariot. You only seemed 
to drive the sun-chariot. And is it now as by a kind of review of the 
dream, the goings-on, that he discovers that there was a deception, 
just as after the magic show he may figure out just how it was the 
magician waved his scarf to flutter your attention? My impression is 
that this is certainly how Descartes thinks of dreams. He runs into 
trouble, then, precisely because in looking back upon the dream he 
can discover nothing which gives the goings-on away (they are not 
what they seem) in the way in which he can discover what gives the 
goings-on away in the case of the magician. 

What I have now written, I have written to give some explanation 
of why it won’t do to explain Descartes’ saying what he said merely 
by noticing, in the way described, what people say. Did he then try, 
as I have suggested, to review his dreams, the goings-on, and so dis- 
cover that in dreams we are deceived? Let’s suppose he tried. But 
might he not in that case have discovered that in the case of some 
dreams at least men are not deceived, and would it not then have been 
accidental that he, Descartes, was always deceived? Consider. King 
Pharaoh believed in dreams. He dreamed and believed in his dream, but 
he could not make out what the dream said. It was a dream about seven 
lean kine and seven fat kine. There was also Joseph, an accomplished 
dreamer, and a believer in dreams and an interpreter of dreams. 
Dreams are in this respect very much like foreign languages. There 
is also in the scriptures a prophet who interpreted dreams and on one 
occasion told the King, the King being much disturbed by a dream 
which he could not remember, what the King had dreamed. All this 
need not strike us as very remarkable in 1957. There are many of the 
Joseph brotherhood today who also interpret dreams. Their maxim 
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is: Dreams never lie. Of course, interpreters may misinterpret, but this 
is because the language in which dreams are written is very difficult. 
It seems in any case that Pharaoh, in the dream cited, and by way of 
the interpreter got a long range weather forecast, seven years of plenty 
and then seven years of drought. And now if later someone had asked 
King Pharaoh whether he was deceived in dreams, he would certainly 
have replied: “Perhaps. But there was one dream which told me true. 
In it I was not deceived. Everything came out just as the dream said.” 
Of course, there might be other dreams of which he might have said: 
“We never made out that one.” And of another he might have said: 
“That dream lied. The interpretation was correct, unmistakable. But 
the grasshoppers never did come.” In those days dreams commonly 
forecast the future. In our day they forecast nothing but the past. My 
point now in introducing this consideration is that in this instance 
we have a context, a way of taking dreams, in which Descartes’ lan- 
guage has an intelligible employment. Are we deceived in dreams? 
Sometimes. Some people say: Never. That Descartes has nothing of 
this sort in mind is clear from this that he says that we are always 
deceived in dreams. And if we are always deceived in dreams, then 
interpretation is meaningless. It is only by way of dreams whose mean- 
ing is unmistakable, and which come true, that one is provided with 
a key. Clearly Descartes did not take dreams in this way. But how, 
then, did he take them? 

There is another interesting expression in the scriptures—namely, 
“And there appeared to him in a dream .. . "—and then there follows 
some message, an order or a warning of some sort. No doubt there 
are people in all times who understand certain dreams in this way. 
“My mother came to me in a dream last night . . . ” Now here again 
there would be occasion for the use of the expression: “On many 
occasions I have in sleep been deceived” or “not been deceived,” and 
then one could go on to say “by my mother,” “by a blonde angel,” 
“by a parrot,” etc. In any case, this too will not do. Descartes is not 
thinking of any special dreams. It is true, of course, that Descartes 
once dreamed a dream which he, himself, interpreted as warning him 
about his past life and as directing him to pursue the vocation which 
he later followed. In this connection Descartes employs the words 
“revelation” and “spirit of truth.” Descartes also writes that “the genius 
that had heightened in him the enthusiasm which had been burning 
in him for the past several days had forecast these dreams to him 
before he had retired to his bed.” It seems in any case that Descartes 
might have written of this dream in this way: On at least one occasion 
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I have in sleep been led into the truth. I am not saying that this is in 
any way inconsistent with: In dreams we are deceived, since we have 
not as yet managed to tie any meaning to this. It still looks strange. 

Up to this point I have been busy trying to show that there is 
something peculiar about Descartes’ sentence. I pointed out that if, 
for instance, a man says that he was deceived last night, meaning that 
he dreamed last night, he shows no embarrassment about this and no 
resentment. How can he be so cheerful about this? Does he think 
that somehow, like Descartes in the sixth meditation, he will laugh 
last, when, that is, God gives him the signal? I may add that neither 
is it a recommendation. To Descartes it must have seemed more like 
the discovery of something quite familiar. Then I went on to say that 
Descartes’ sentence certainly is not a grammatical one, intended to 
describe how we use certain expressions, interchangeably, that is. And 
last I set up for comparison such a use of Descartes’ sentence as 
Pharaoh and other readers of dreams make and whatever it is that 
Descartes has done. 

Now I should like to return to the first question I introduced at 
the beginning of this essay. The question is: Is it so?—that is, is it so 
that we are deceived in dreams? And my answer is: It is neither so nor 
not so. Either answer is based on a misunderstanding. Are berries 
right or wrong? How would you answer that—yes or no? It is true, 
of course, that the question I asked does not look at all, nor strike one 
at all, as like this one about berries. No one could take the latter 
seriously. Nevertheless, I want to suggest that however serious one 
may be in dealing with my question, which is also Descartes’ ques- 
tion, one will not get out of the woods until one also comes to see that 
it is also like the question about berries. The latter is, of course, a 
deliberate misdemeanor, if, that is, it can be said to be demeanor at 
all. There is nothing deliberate about Descartes’ question, and, of 
course, it is much more important than a misdemeanor. Now, then, I 
want to explain this. 

It may be noted that Descartes does not explain his sentence. He 
gives no reasons. It must, then, have seemed to him to require no 
reasons. It may even now seem strange that his sentence should be 
brought to this sort of question. Doesn’t everybody know that in 
dreams we are deceived? Whatever explanation is given of Descartes’ 
sentence must also explain this that it is difficult even to bring it into 
question. I should like then to suggest that Descartes never did dis- 
cover this, that he never did deliberately make it up as though he were 
saying some new thing, and, also, he never figured it out. Even when 
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it led him into such difficulties, he never questioned it. What then? 
Well, it’s rather as though he were stricken with this sentence—struck 
by it as with something with which he is as familiar and at home as 
he is with his hands and feet. It is native to him in his language, and 
so too the matter of resistance never comes up. One doesn’t resist 
one’s hands and feet. The sentence has by insinuation, on the sly, made 
its way. But how then? By way of an allurement, a seduction, a 
charm, a compulsion, a sorcery. And what now exercises these strange 
powers? The evil genius? I do not think so. In any case I mean to 
say that Descartes, like all the rest of us, is lured, seduced, charmed, 
compelled by an analogy, an analogy of a special sort, an analogy 
which keeps one’s mind in a certain fixed position, and of which he 
is himself unaware. And this is how it comes about that Descartes 
says that in dreams we are deceived. 

It has been said that seeing through an analogy is like seeing 
through spectacles. Imagine, then, that you are seeing through spec- 
tacles on the lenses of which designs are drawn. Imagine now, further, 
that when you look at designs on a paper, you see the lines which are 
part of the design on the lenses of your spectacles as part of the design 
on the paper. This will, obviously, result in some confusion, and until 
you become aware of the design on the lenses of your spectacles, you 
will not see clearly the design on the paper. You must remove those 
spectacles. The analogy to which I have referred plays a part like 
that of the design on the lenses of your spectacles. The analogy, it 
must be remembered, is not out in the open. It is nothing Descartes 
speaks of. (“Even your best friends [1, for instance] won’t tell you.”) 
It is submerged, underground. It is, accordingly, like a design on the 
lenses of one’s spectacles of which one is completely unaware. No 
wonder, then, that one sees in a confused way the design on the paper. 

Before I go on now I should like to raise this caution. The explana- 
tion I will give touches the fringes only of an account of all language 
and of philosophy, of such magnificence and depth, that I am unceas- 
ingly amazed that any mere human being should ever have come 
upon it. And now my caution. If we compare the account to which I 
have referred, to some gorgeous tapestry, an intellectual design of 
Bayeux proportions and needle-fine, then my sketch of an explanation 
of the fragment from Descartes must be compared to some tiny seg- 
ment, cut out of the splendid frame, and now pale and tattered and a 
sorry thing. I have the heart to present it only as it now gives me 
occasion to tell you where I got it. I wish that my essay might for 
this purpose have more push. And now this further. I will present the 
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sketch of an explanation of Descartes’ sentence. It is not, however, 
presented as the explanation. The routes by which one may in the 
mazes of language lose one’s way and so find oneself in the confines 
of some bewildering nowhere are many. Let us say, in the words of 
Socrates, that one “may venture to think, not improperly or unworthily, 
that something of the kind is true.” 

And now I should like to explain the analogy. The analogy is 
described as “grammatical.” In the case of: Are berries right or wrong? 
there is no grammatical analogy which could explain this. I called 
it a misdemeanor, but one might call it a crime. Except for the purpose 
of illustrating crime, or some mischief, it has no excuse. It makes no 
sense, either philosophical or otherwise. Nevertheless, it bears a certain 
similarity to “In dreams we are deceived.” Remember now that neither 
of these sentences is here said to be an analogy, though, of course, 
there may be an analogy between them. The latter sentence, however, 
bears the traces of an analogy—the grammatical one, that is— and it 
is this analogy which explains the form of the sentence and our 
fascination. 

What now do I mean by a grammatical analogy? 

Consider the following sentences: 

Peter tells his dream. 

Peter tells a story. 

Peter tells what happened. 

Here we have on the surface of these sentences obvious similarities. 
“Peter tells.” But there is more than that. If Peter tells, Peter talks; 
and this will be so, no matter what Peter tells. Furthermore, if Peter 
tells his dream, Peter remembers his dream. If Peter tells a story, he 
remembers the story (unless he is making it up). If Peter tells what 
happened, Peter remembers what happened. Also, if Peter tells, some- 
one listens, even if it is Peter who listens. And what is told is inter- 
esting or uninteresting or dull or stupid ‘and so on, in any case. Peter 
may practice telling. He may be an accomplished teller or again a 
bungler in telling, and all those may apply in any case. He may in 
the midst of telling forget what he was to tell. His facial expression, 
(How did he look when he came to this part? Very grave.), his 
gestures, (He raised his hand at this point.) and his zest in telling 
(His eyes shone.), all three are relevant. In connection with his telling 
you may ask all these sorts of questions, again, no matter what he is 
telling. This now is what I mean by the grammatical analogy. The 
sentence forms which go, in this instance, with the first telling, a 
context, go with the others, too. So one may say: The language pattern 
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involved in telling a dream is like that involved in telling what hap- 
pened. This is right. There are those similarities. 

But suppose now that someone went on to say, “And so telling a 
dream is like telling what happened.” Though this may be true, this 
may also be misleading. For he may now also suppose that all these 
sentences have the same meaning in these different contexts. Accord- 
ingly, he may say remembering is remembering, and whether, then, 
you remember a dream, or remember a story, or remember what hap- 
pened, it’s all the same. This, of course, is wrong. For notice, in the 
case of remembering a dream it makes no sense to say: “You got it 
wrong. That’s not how it was.” His dream is what he remembers, what 
he tells. But in case of telling a story or in case of telling what hap- 
pened, one may certainly remember it wrong. We'll get the book and 
see. We can check. This is what the book says, and this is what you 
said. The book says: “Words, words, words, words,” and you said, 
“Buzz, buzz, buzz.” And as for what happened, your memory is 
unreliable. We'll visit the scene, and see, Mr. Falstaff, whether all 
those dead bodies are still lying on the field. It won’t particularly 
matter in this case whether he is remembering or whether he is lying. 
What is misleading in such cases is the use of similar expressions or 
even the same sentences which then tempt us to assume an analogy 
or sameness in meaning. The point is that the expression may be the 
same and the meaning different. This is especially tempting when 
there is generally a wide area both of analogous grammar and 
analogous meaning. (Who would ever have supposed that the differ- 
ence between remembering a dream and remembering what happened 
could be of philosophical significance?) It may be useful also to note 
that in case Peter tells a story he is making up (“Tell us a story, Uncle 
Peter”), he remembers nothing at all, and that doesn’t mean he is 
actively forgetting. But it has been suggested that making up stories 
is a form of discovery, like taking notes on the scene of the happening. 

We have noticed the similarity in the grammatical or the sentence 
pattern of these various bits of discourse, and we have also noticed 
that beyond this there is also a divergence of pattern. And now I should 
like to stress a point already made. If someone tells what happened, 
then, of course, it makes sense to ask such questions as: Are you sure? 
Did you observe carefully? Were there other witnesses? What do 
they say?, and to retort with: “You’re wrong. That’s not how it was.” 
But when it now comes to someone’s telling his dream, none of these 
questions is allowed. And this is not because for some arbitrary reason 
one doesn’t want these questions asked, as though he wanted to hide 
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something, keeping the witnesses of one’s dream from testifying. This 
is a part of the essence of the dream. But certain questions in relation 
to the telling of a dream are intelligible and certain others which are 
intelligible in relation to telling what happened are not intelligible 
in relation to the telling of a dream. In this way one can see both the 
coincidence and the divergence of these two distinct language patterns. 

And now among these several forms of discourse, certainly, that 
of telling what happened is basic, fundamental. We no doubt learn 
it first and throughout our lives it is of primary importance. It domi- 
nates. The others may be regarded as variations on a theme. One 
might, then, unwittingly expect that the pattern of it should be re- 
peated in the others. There are now special reasons why there should 
be this disposition in the case of dreams. In the first place you may 
tell as your dream, on Monday, what you may tell as what happened, 
on next Tuesday. This weighed very heavily in Descartes’ discussion. 
Furthermore, you remember your dream and you remember what 
happened. I have already noticed the misleading character of this 
parallel. Besides this, in connection with remembering one’s dream, 
one may be visited with vivid imagery, just as one may in remember- 
ing what happened. Now, then, I am suggesting that it is the momen- 
tum of this grammatical analogy which carries one along the whole 
way. This is the source of that allurement, that push, that sorcery, 
which I mentioned earlier. 

And so this is how one comes to say that in dreams we are deceived. 
We can, I think, trace a likely course of this seduction. Thinking in 
general about what you tell when you tell your dream and what you 
tell when you tell what happened, you may say, comparing the two, 
that when you tell your dream, you tell what is not so, what never 
happened, and when you tell what happened, well, that’s what is so. 
Now this looks like: What you told as your dream is false, and what 
you told as what happened is true. What is not noticed in this case 
is that the distinction between what happened and what did not hap- 
pen, between true and false, falls within the pattern of telling what 
happened, and is excluded from the pattern of telling one’s dream. 
This shows how easy in language it is to go through an open switch. 

Above I used the phrase “thinking in general.” It is in this circum- 
stance that one goes through the open switch. The switches are always 
open. But when one listens to someone telling his dream, one does 
not go through such open switches. Try this on someone who is tell- 
ing his dream. 

“Ah! So you were deceived?” 
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“Deceived?” 

“Why, yes. Did you not at the time of your dream have the attitude 
of acceptance? Did you not at the time of your dream believe in your 
dream, believe in the bear?” 

And now what is the teller of dreams to say? Is he to say: “Why, 
yes, I did have the attitude of acceptance, I did believe in the bear.” 
Where does such language come from? Well, clearly, it comes from 
the analogy with telling what happened, but not at all in a simple 
way since the phrases introduced here come, not directly from the 
context of what happened and of seeing what happened, but from 
this language as seen through still another analogy. There are cases 
in which in seeing one is not sure as to what one is seeing. This, of 
course, is shown in the language. “I am not sure, but I believe that 
it’s a bear.” There are other cases in which one may say, “He believes 
that it’s a bear,” or “He’s sure it’s a bear,” when one may oneself be 
uncertain or may know that there is no bear. One might judge in such 
a circumstance by the way in which someone else approaches what 
he takes to be a bear. The phrase “attitude of acceptance” suggests that 
the question: Shall I accept? has come up and that one has then 
assumed the attitude of acceptance. (What the heck! One has to take a 
chance.) This way of looking at perception goes along with the sense- 
datum theory, such that every time you look at the broad side of a barn 
something comes between you and the broad-side of a barn (if there 
is a broad-side of a barn), and you finally make the plunge. After all, 
they are your cows, and you’d better do some accepting, gambling on 
the friendliness of sense-data, or of whoever has charge (animal faith) 
or fret the whole of your milking time away. This is one how, some 
how, of looking at perception and of telling what happened with 
which it gets mixed up. Now, then, the point is that if you look at 
perception in this way (the most ordinary perception involves “accept- 
ance” and “belief”), and if, then, you go on to look at dreams as a 
form of perception, why then, naturally, you look at dreams, also, as 
involving “acceptance” and “belief.” It turns out, then, to be a case 
of a lost gamble, misplaced confidence, which you have the further 
illusion of having uncovered. Descartes’ metaphysical embarrassment 
arises from the fact that he cannot figure out that he ever did uncover 
this. 

Suppose someone said: “No. No, indeed. I wasn’t deceived. I saw 
at once it wasn’t a bear. Why, some of the stuffing was showing at the 
seams. It was a puppet show, that’s what it was. And I could see the 
strings.” That he cannot find the stuffed bear or the puppets after he 
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wakes, proves nothing. There are and have been so many stuffed bears 
and so many puppet shows. What is dreaming but a baffling sort of 
television? Where did that program come from? It’s a big omniverse. 

Having said that what is told as one’s dream is false, one has also 
to explain the remembering. How is it possible that I should, at the 
time of the telling the dream, and so telling what is false, what never 
happened, how is it possible that I should remember so vividly what 
never happened? And now what is there to do but draw further on 
the analogy in which one is already entangled? And so we get the 
picture of dreaming already referred to above. As you have been a 
witness to goings-on, of what happened, in case you tell what happens, 
so too you must have been a witness to goings-on, of what happened in 
your sleep, in case you tell your dream. That you remember and tell 
what you now know did not happen, shows plainly that you were 
deceived. It may help to remind ourselves that people who tell what 
happened are sometimes mistaken. Suppose now that someone who 
was a witness to some happening got it all wrong—unaccountably 
wrong. 

Imagine someone who looks out the window which looks out 
upon a garden with a green lawn and trees and bushes, etc. He looks, 
and then he rubs his eyes and says: “You know what I saw?” And 
he tells you about Andromache on the walls of Troy. This would be 
very odd. He looks out of the window, and he tells what he saw. 
Perhaps, in such a case, it would do no good at all to take him back 
to the window. He might see Andromache on the walls of Troy again. 
One might now think of one’s dream in this way. “I looked, and I 
saw, and lo, and behold!, this is what I saw.” He tells his dream. He 
doesn’t remember, however, where it was that he was looking. If 
one always dreamed, looking out of the window, then, of course, one 
could always return to the window and make sure that one did not 
see Andromache on the wall. Since you don’t know where you were 
when in your sleep you were seeing,—who is to say that in such a case 
you are where your eyes are?—how is one to say that from wherever 
you were you could not see Andromache on the walls of Troy? Here 
all the ordinary barriers of perception are done away. So there’s no 
such thing as going back to the window, either to say that Andromache 
was standing on the wall or that she wasn’t. Only if she wasn’t, can 
you say that you were deceived. Descartes has said that he was deceived. 
But can he show now that he did not see Andromache on the wall, 
or that he was nowhere in the vicinity, when he in his sleep saw 
what he saw? He doesn’t know what he saw. So, how does he now 
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know that he did not see Andromache on the wall? This is precisely, 
it—that he doesn’t know he didn’t, and so he doesn’t know he was 
deceived. 

This may help further to show how the analogy with telling what 
happened befogs one’s view of telling one’s dream. 

I have now also answered my second question: What makes 
Descartes or anyone else think so? He is under the domination, the 
influence, of the analogy which I have described. And need I add, 
and so are all the rest of us? It is not easy to withstand even if one is 
aware of it. This sentence, then, as we have seen, arises like a bloom 
out of a confusion, and it serves to gather round its head that cloud, 
the skepticism of the senses. So, with ridding ourselves of the con- 
fusion, we rid ourselves of the sentence, and so also of the problem of 
skepticism. Eternal vigilance is still the price of keeping in the clear. 
“And is not that grand!” 

And now if there are analogies which mislead, and so confuse, 
are there not also analogies which may lead us back and help us to 
see? Try this. If you hit a man on the head, he may be stunned and 
dazed. When he recovers, he says: “OooOh, I saw stars!” Now, then, 
was he deceived? Would you be interested in showing him that he 
did not? Are you to say: “No, you didn’t. It’s mid-afternoon?” Or 
are you to say that you doubt that he saw stars, and you don’t know 
whether he did or did not? Suppose he offers to hit you on the head 
so that you can see for yourself. Are you to insist that they are not the 
same stars we ordinarily see? Suppose he says: “Oooooh, I saw the 
big dipper.” How do you know he didn’t? Why isn’t a concussion 
like night? Of course, you may not be at all inclined to say that he 
was deceived. How much must he say in order for you to say that he 
was deceived? Suppose you hit him on the head, again, a little harder, 
and, now, when he recovers, he cries: “Oooh, I saw... ,” and then 
he tells you a story. It sounds to you like a dream. I am not now asking 
at what point you would say he was pretending, but at what point 
you would say that he was deceived. There is, of course, no question 
about whether or not he saw stars, anymore than there is a question 
about whether or not a man dreamed. The question is as to why in 
the case of a man’s dream one is inclined to say that he was deceived, 
whereas, in the case of a man’s seeing stars one is not so inclined. 
Suppose a man said: “Last night I dreamed I saw stars,” and he doesn’t 
mean that he dreamed someone hit him on the head. Was he deceived? 
Of course, in the latter case in which the man dreamed, he was not hit 
on the head. Would this, then, show that he was deceived? How? I 
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am not saying that the analogy between “I saw stars” and “I 
dreamed . . . ” is complete. I am only suggesting that this analogy 
may help to lay the spell of the other one. 

This reminds me. It is significant that in connection with dreams 
we ask: What caused him to dream? and sometimes we are satisfied 
with a sort of explanation. “He ate too much.” “He was so excited 
yesterday at the zoo.” “I always dream when I’m low on thyroid.” 
“It was our conversation just before we went to bed.” No one explains 
a dream by saying: “Oh, he wasn’t paying attention” or “He was 
half asleep.” The fact is, he was asleep. Nor does one say “He was 
asleep.” 

In case of deception, no one says: “He mistook the dry pavement 
in the sunlight at noon for a wet pavement, or a mirage for an oasis, 
because, as you know, he ate baked eel at dinner and that always gives 
him indigestion.” Or “Yesterday he was so excited about the monkey 
at the zoo. Remember how he looked into the monkey’s eyes! And 
today he can’t tell a hawk from a hand-saw.” One may say: “He was 
pre-occupied with something—thinking hard about how he would 
tell his mother and of how he would introduce her to his mother. So 
he was not attending.” Or “But the pavement in sunlight at noon does 
look like a wet pavement.” 

Dreams have an explanation in the sense just illustrated. So do 
deceptions. The difference in the explanation is a difference in the 
concepts. We explicate the concepts by bringing out these differences. 
In the case of “I saw stars,” the explanation is: “I was hit on the head.” 
And this explanation does not compete with: “They’re shooting off 
fire-works on the beach.” In case the former is the explanation, the 
second is ruled out, whether they are shooting off fire-works on the 
beach or not. 

Of course, there is a maze in the case of dreams. Everybody knows 
that. The question is: What sort of maze is this? 

Consider: Someone says: “It’s a horse.” Someone else says: “It’s a 
zebra. Horses and zebras are common in this circus.” Still another 
says: “Zebras are horses.” So what are you to do? Well, get some 
horses and get some zebras, and examine them closely. Now, then, 
are zebras horses? Here now is a similar case. Someone says: “It’s a 
dream.” Someone else says: “It’s a deception.” Still another says: 
“Dreams are deceptions.” So what are you to do? Well, get some 
dreams and get some deceptions, and examine them closely. Com- 
pare. But this is not so easy to do. “Go, and catch a falling star.” Go, 
and catch a dream. Dreams, let me tell you, are not so easy to come 
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by. And deceptions also are hard to get. If, now, you could get hold 
of a dream and make it stand still (“I saw a dream walking”) and 
could get hold of a deception (Deception stalks) and make it stand 
still, and if then you could walk around them, doing your subtlest, 
why, then, you should be able to settle this matter. The problem now 
reduces itself to a matter of technique. Is there a net for catching 
dreams and a net for catching deceptions? A dream in one hand, held, 
hardly a wisp, between your thumb and forefinger, and a deception 
in the other, held, scarcely a whisper, between your thumb and fore- 
finger—that would be ideal. Butter-fingers! 

This analogy, which is also powerful, makes it seem as if the prob- 
lem concerning dreams were one which is to be settled only by means 
of further information which remains inaccessible to us. Dreams are 
more volatile than helium. Dreams explode silently at the mere 
approach of an enquiring one. In the case of the horses and zebras, 
presumably, someone finds out more about horses and zebras and in 
this process there is a refinement of concepts. If horses and zebras 
invisibled faster than light and disappeared (Pfut!) at the mere 
shadow of a curiosity about them, why, these scientists would have 
to give up. Of course, even in such a case, it seems as though horses 
and zebras are tame enough, so long as no one asks questions. “And 
thereby,” as Shakespeare says, “hangs a tale.” For dreams and decep- 
tions, too, are tame enough, so long as no one asks certain questions. I 
have tried in this paper also to show in what sense one can make a 
dream and a deception stand still to be examined. One examines con- 
cepts—namely, the concepts “dream” and “deception.” To do this is 
to remind oneself of the meanings of these expressions in the patterns 
of language and circumstance into which they enter. I have not led a 
dream zebra out, to stand alongside a deception zebra alongside a real 
zebra, and inspected. I have counted no hairs. With what eye should I 
inspect? Not with these blue eyes. All the same, I have the urge. 

Try to think of the differences in meanings of sentences in terms 
of the figure of the differences in the branchings of the limbs of trees. 
There may be similarities in the patterns of such branchings. Two 
limbs of a tree up to a point show the same branchings off and then 
may come divergences which are present in one and not in the other. 
Squirrels commonly have no trouble because of such resemblances 
and such divergences among branches. They leap and run and frisk. 
And normally this is also the case with human beings in following 
routes of language—that is, when they are busy, when, for instance, 
there are nuts to get. But there are cases in which one takes one’s lead 
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in getting perspective of the branchings of one limb of meaning, from 
the design of the branchings of another, by reason of a dominant 
similarity. And so one has the illusion that there are divergent branch- 
ings when there are none, or none when there are some. The slightest 
pressure here may give one a strange feeling, a feeling as of suspense 
between heaven and earth. And this reminds me that philosophy has 
sometimes been described in this way, as thought in suspense between 
heaven and earth, one of the children of plenty and of want, a love- 
child. In any case, if you rest your foot on the absence of the branch- 
ings of a limb, on the mere shadow of the branchings of a limb, cast 
by a similar limb, you may have the illusion of resting securely, up a 
tree, or you may feel yourself in unstable equilibrium, quite up in the 
air. But I am not concerned here to speak of squirrels up a tree, or of a 
man up in the air. I am trying to present a certain way of looking at 
confusion, the sort of confusion I see in: We are deceived in dreams. 
Off the limb: Peter-told-his-dream, there is no branch: Peter-was- 
deceived. 

This essay is a clear instance of mitigated plagiarism. My hope is 
that the plagiarism shows through. 
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It would be pleasant to think that the slight and temporary emi- 
nence from which I speak, free for once from at least audible 
criticisms and refutations, is something achieved through merit. And 
such may be the case in more populous divisions of our association; 
but here one must be conceited indeed to suppose that merit has much 
to do with the case. When one reaches a certain age, and the proportion 
of white to other hairs is a certain proportion, the law of small numbers 
sets in, and inevitably one finds oneself chosen to this office. Still, on 
such an occasion one would like to be able to respond with an eloquent 
and profound discourse. But I am, unhappily, incapable of this, and 
something much less impressive is the best that can be expected. 

One could no doubt display the results of one’s most recent labored 
efforts, but tradition seems on the whole against it. Something lighter 
is in order after dinner. To have to listen or pretend to listen to a more 
or less technical paper is bad enough if at the end one is rewarded by 
having an opportunity to refute the speaker, or at the very least display 
one’s own ideas; but when custom and politeness forbid this kind of 
compensation, the speaker courts disaster, or at least neglect, if he 
ventures very deep or very long. I shall therefore do neither, but instead 
attempt to offer if not an apology for my philosophic life, at least a 
defence of some views that are of concern to me, but not apparently to a 
good many of my colleagues. 

My philosophic coming of age, if a certain jelling of ideas and 
attitudes may be so described, took place about a quarter of a century 
ago, and coincided with, if it was not precipitated by, my coming in 
contact with the ideas of certain thinkers who seemed and still seem 
to me to have thrown a good deal of light on the nature of philosophiz- 
ing. By use of that light I finally made some sense of philosophy, and 
have since then felt that I understood what I was about, and why. I do 
not, however, wish to assert, as I once heard a philosopher assert of 


*Presidential address delivered before the thirtieth annual meeting of the Pacific 
Division of the American Philosophical Association at the Associated Colleges of 
Claremont, California, December 27, 28, 29, 1956. 
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himself, that no one can convince me that I have been mistaken all 
these years, for rigid inflexibility is no great intellectual virtue; but 
experience and candor compel me to admit that it is very improbable 
that at this date I shall undergo a fundamental shift of position, or as 
some would no doubt put it, get out of the rut. However an occasional 
review of one’s standpoint is salutary, and it seems to me appropriate 
that once in a lifetime we make public confession and defence of our 
philosophic faith for the good of our souls. And this is an appropriate 
occasion. 

It has been alleged that he who defends himself accuses himself, 
and I am a little troubled lest it be also thought that one who seeks to 
vindicate a doctrine thereby condemns it. Since I do not wish to bring 
any doctrine into unjustified disrepute I refrain from naming the posi- 
tion I wish to defend and leave my title in obscurity. However it is not 
from this motive alone that I offer it to you in its present form. The 
porosity reveals the gaps, alas!, that will be found in my vindication. 
But more than this, it indicates that I am not altogether certain that 
the position I wish to defend corresponds at all closely to any existing 
named viewpoint. Hence I refrain from identifying it under a familiar 
label also because it will probably turn out that it is in many respects 
in radical opposition to views that careful students of my title might 
justifiably assume to be more or less identical with it. 

For I must confess that it does have some superficial resemblance 
to certain other doctrines that like it take as central a notion of meaning 
associated with the concept of truth and (dare I admit it?) verifiability. 
There! Subterfuge will serve no longer and the truth is out! I intend 
to offer a defence of a kind of verifiability principle of meaning and a 
vindication of the philosophical position that is based upon it. Whether 
this will make me a logical positivist I really wouldn’t know, and must 
admit that I care even less. That it will make me a knave or something 
very close to one will be the opinion of those who suppose that it com- 
mits me to the view that the most important questions, the questions 
of value, are pseudo-questions, and that anything called “metaphysics” 
is by that very fact nonsensical; and that it will make me out a fool 
will be the opinion of those very able thinkers who deem the veri- 
fiability principle to be, in the language of a distinguished logician, 
“nonsense and the root of much nonsense,” or of those who somewhat 
more politely hold that it simply will not do in view of the many 
demonstrable shortcomings it has been shown to possess. 

That it may indeed have certain shortcomings is very likely, and if 
true this will be regrettable; but in this life we often have to make do 
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with doctrines that fall somewhat short of being perfect;—many a man 
goes to his grave never having reached perfection in deed or doctrine. 
One does not however abandon a position because it is not without 
flaw, but only because one knows of a better one. I shall be content 
then if I can show good reasons for holding to this view of meaning; 
and if I can show that many if not most of the sins of that way of 
philosophizing that rests upon it are largely the products of a certain 
obtuseness that surprisingly enough seems to characterize some of our 
sharpest wits. It is certainly unlikely that I shall succeed in this enter- 
prise, but with your forbearance I should like to try. Who knows?, I 
may find I have a leg to stand on, or possibly even two. 

Like practically every other philosophic doctrine the verifiability 
principle comes in a variety of formulations; at least this is a legitimate 
inference from the rather different kinds of statements, analyses and 
criticisms of it that occur in the literature. And it would be surprising 
if some of them at least were not vulnerable to legitimate and serious 
objections. I shall not assume therefore that even an exhaustive analysis 
of the various versions would reveal some common core that is immune 
to even most attacks, although this is certainly possible. I shall rather 
content myself with formulating more or less briefly a version that 
seems to me on the one hand to be fully consistent with the spirit of 
the principle and relatively free of most of the allegedly objectionable 
features made prominent in familiar animadversions against the 
position. 

First: As I understand and wish to defend the principle it is not a 
theory, despite the fact that most of its critics call it one, even in the 
face of repeated insistence by many of its chief defenders that they do 
not think of it as such. Of course this may be a verbal difference; those 
who insist on calling it a theory meaning by “theory” perhaps precisely 
what others may mean when they call it a proposal, a heuristic prin- 
ciple, a definition, or stipulation. It is not a theory because it is not 
offered as either true or false, and @ fortiori not as a hypothesis about 
either usage or certain properties of certain linguistic expressions. I am 
confident that an examination of most relevant texts would support this 
view of how the principle has been understood by its proponents, but 
even if I should be mistaken in this opinion, the version J propose to 
defend is not a theory in the sense mentioned. What some have con- 
sidered a devastating criticism of the principle, that its application to 
itself shows it to be meaningless, because unverifiable, seems to me there- 
fore to be an obvious confusion. One may quarrel over the utility of 
definitions, but it hardly makes sense to discuss their truth or falsity, 
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or to classify as a meaningless statement a sentence that is not intended 
as a statement at all, and is explicitly denied this status by those who 
utter it—It makes no sense to discuss the truth or falsity of a defini- 
tion, that is, if it be intended not as what may be called a “real 
definition,” one that presupposes assigned meanings and then asserts 
an empirically ascertained synonymity relationship between two or 
more expressions, but as a kind of explication, one that reflects a rea- 
soned decision regarding proposed usage, but is not an assertion about 
existing usage. I hope I may be excused for flogging this dead horse; 
but what is one to do when men who should know better insist on 
treating it as if it were alive and in good health? 

By “explication” I understand the same as what I believe is intended 
by Hempel when, in his Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Em- 
pirical Science, he says (pp. 11 ff.): . 

“Explication is concerned with expressions whose meaning in con- 
versational language or even in scientific discourse is more or less 
vague ... and aims at giving those expressions a new and precisely 
determined meaning, so as to render them more suitable for clear and 
rigorous discourse on the subject matter at hand.” “An explication 
sentence does not simply exhibit the commonly accepted meaning of 
the expression under study but rather proposes a specified new and 
precise meaning.” “Explications, having the nature of proposals, cannot 
be qualified as being either true or false. Yet they are by no means a 
matter of arbitrary convention, for they have to satisfy two major 
requirements: First, the explicative reinterpretation of a term, or—as 
is often the case—of a set of related terms, must permit us to reformu- 
late, in sentences of a syntactically precise form, at least a large part 
of what is customarily expressed by means of the terms under con- 
sideration. Second, it should be possible to develop, in terms of the 
reconstructed concepts, a comprehensive rigorous, and sound theoreti- 
cal system.” “Taking its departure from the customary meanings of 
the terms, explication aims at reducing the limitations, ambiguities, 
and inconsistencies of their ordinary usage by propounding a reinter- 
pretation intended to enhance the clarity and precision of their mean- 
ings as well as their ability to function in hypotheses and theories with 
explanatory predictive force. Thus understood, an explication cannot 
be qualified simply as true or false; but it may be adjudged more or 
less adequate according to the extent to which it attains its objectives.” 

I claim that the verifiability principle, as I shall formulate and 
defend it, satisfies to a high degree both of Hempel’s requirements; 
for it permits us to reformulate in sentences of syntactically precise 
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form a large part of what is customarily expressed by the several con- 
cepts of cognitive meaning, and makes possible the development of a 
comprehensive, rigorous and I think sound theoretical system of 
semantics. I cannot deny that it is a slight source of embarrassment to 
me at this point to have to acknowledge that Hempel himself has 
given up as hopeless the task of saving the verifiability principle; but I 
shall attempt later in this paper to show why I think that he is mis- 
taken in at least most of his criticisms of the view. 

Since I do not view the principle as a hypothesis about meaning, 
but rather as a kind of well-justified proposal, I do not of course wish 
to argue that other conceptions of meaning different from it are mis- 
taken. Especially I do not wish to argue that the verifiability principle 
taken by itself suffices to give an adequate account of all the dimen- 
sions of meaning that custom or ingenuity can conjure up. I take for 
granted, that is, (what all its defenders have stated more than sufhi- 
ciently) that it is meant to apply only to what is sometimes called 
“cognitive meaning.” A sensible defender of the verifiability principle 
may, and indeed must, therefore recognize that there is a great deal 
more to a general account of meaning, even when this is restricted to 
linguistic expressions, than can be directly accounted for by means of 
the verifiability principle. I say “directly accounted for,” because I 
consider it as one of the merits of the verifiability principle that it can 
give us invaluable assistance in constructing such a system of inter- 
related concepts enabling us to talk intelligently about meaning in its 
several forms and categories. 

I hope it will be understood therefore that in defending the veri- 
fiability principle I do not wish to be thought of as necessarily disparag- 
ing other ways of talking about even cognitive meaning. It is a source 
of genuine pleasure to me to know that there are other helpful ways 
to talk about it, and I do not in the least rule out the possibility that 
some other way may prove at least as useful as the one I wish to defend. 
I shall be content to show if I can that it is not beneath serious con- 
sideration, at least when limited to its proper domain. 

This phrase, “cognitive meaning” that is often used in this connec- 
tion is not altogether clear, but it is perhaps clear that when one speaks 
of cognitive meaning one has in mind a sense of “meaning” that is 
peculiarly concerned with knowledge, and hence with declarative 
sentences or statements. For some writers seem to identify knowledge 
with true statements, or at least speak as if knowledge or cognition is 
to be understood as expressed only in terms of them, while others 
define “knowledge” or “to know” in such a manner that at least a 
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necessary condition for someone to know something, is that some cer- 
tain statement be true. 

Now I take it as evident that if some statement P is to be true, this 
will be because and only because certain conditions exist that are sufhi- 
cient to establish the statement as true, and that if the statement is false 
this is because and only because certain conditions necessary for the 
truth of the statement happen not to exist. The existence of what may 
be called “a sufficient truth condition” for a statement thus necessitates 
the truth of the statement, and the non-existence of what may be called 
“a necessary truth condition” of the statement similarly necessitates 
the falsity of the statement. If we do not know what would qualify as 
at least one sufficient truth condition for a statement it would seem 
that we could never ascertain that the statement in question is true, 
and if we did not know what would constitute at least one necessary 
truth condition for a statement we should be unable ever to ascertain 
that it is false. In short, in the sense intended here, for a statement to 
be true there must be conditions under which it would be true, and 
for a statement to be false there must be conditions under which it 
would be false. 

I believe it to be the general insight motivating the proponents of 
the verifiability principle that the concepts of cognitive meaning are 
intimately connected with these facts. From the point of view of cogni- 
tion or knowledge our interest in the meaning or meaningfulness of 
statements derives from our need to determine what their conditions 
of truth and/or falsity are; for only if this be known to us can we 
possibly hope to determine the truth of statements, the truth that if 
not identical with cognition is at least an essential element in it. There 
may be those who believe, or think they believe, or who tell us they 
believe that knowledge is impossible and truth unascertainable. I do 
not wish to enter into any debates with them at the present time, if 
only because I am in very great doubt as to whether I understand 
them; I address myself to those others who are able to go along with 
what I have said as more or less intelligible and germane to the prob- 
lem of cognitive meaning. 

It is common enough in answer to the question “What do you 
mean by statement P,” to say “I mean by P that Q and R,” where O 
and R are contingent statements purporting to assert some matter of 
fact. Thus in answer to the question, “What do you mean by the state- 
ment ‘A is a nephew of B’?” one would not be in error or misusing 
common speech to answer, “By ‘A is a nephew of B.’ I mean that A is 
a male and that B is a brother or sister of one of A’s parents.” This 
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fact would seem to show that a specification of what we mean by a 
statement is not wholly unconnected with its truth conditions. In fact 
in this example we explain what we mean, what may be called the 
meaning of the statement, precisely by specifying the condition that 
is both necessary and sufficient for the truth of the statement. 

Similarly, it would not be a far-fetched departure from common 
usage to argue that it is a sufficient condition for a statement to be 
meaningful, that it be true, and likewise sufficient provided it be false. 
Indeed this might constitute a kind of axiom of semantics, or at any 
rate some sort of adequacy requirement for a definition of “meaningful 
statement”; I at any rate should consider it as self-evident that for a 
statement to be cognitively meaningful it must be possible for it to be 
true or false, that it have conditions of truth or falsity, hence necessary 
or sufficient truth conditions. And I take it as obvious that those who 
put forward their several versions of the principle were in fact attempt- 
ing to formulate a concept that was meant to express this fact. Most 
of the difficulties indeed that have been found in the several versions 
seem to me to stem from the fact that their authors were at one and 
the same time attempting, probably without being fully aware of it, 
to express two different but closely related concepts of cognitive mean- 
ing: 1) the concept of cognitive meaningfulness and 2) the concept 
of cognitive meaning. 

These two concepts are similar enough to lead one to think them 
identical and to attempt in one formula to express what requires in 
fact two separate and distinct formulas. In terms of the axiom men- 
tioned above a declarative sentence to be meaningful must have either a 
necessary or a sufficient truth condition, otherwise it would not have 
the property of being possibly true or false; but it need not have neces- 
sary and sufficient truth conditions for it to have at least one of either. 
On the other hand, when we attempt to explain what we mean by a 
statement, i.e. the meaning of the statement, we find that we cannot do 
so to our satisfaction unless we are able to specify a condition if any that 
is at once both necessary and sufficient for the truth of the statement, 
which is something else again. 

According to this way of looking at the matter, while it is necessary 
in order to specify the meaning of a statement to specify a sufficient 
truth condition for it, it is certainly not sufficient; and likewise while 
it is necessary in order to specify the meaning of a statement that at 
least a necessary truth condition for it be specified, it is also certainly 
not sufficient. But it is sufficient for a statement to be meaningful if 
either a necessary or a sufficient truth condition is specified for it (in 
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terms at least of the above mentioned axiom). Hence it does not follow 
from the fact that we have shown that a statement is meaningful that 
we have specified its meaning, i. what it means. And we cannot 
deduce from the fact that we know that a statement is meaningful 
that we know what it means. Indeed that a statement is meaningful 
does not entail that there is something that is its meaning. But it should 
not be inferred from this that we can not ever specify the meaning of a 
statement, for often we can do so. Normally we have little difficulty 
in making clear to ourselves and others the condition both necessary 
and sufficient for the truth of a statement, as we understand it. 


The importance of this distinction between the meaningfulness of a 
statement and its meaning, which I believe is generally and unfor- 
tunately ignored in discussions of meaning, can perhaps be brought 
out by examining some of the versions of the verifiability principle to 
be found in the literature. Moritz Schlick for example in one of his 
better known passages on this topic says: “Stating the meaning of a 
sentence amounts to stating the rules according to which the sentence 
is to be used, and this is the same as stating the way in which it can 
be verified (or falsified)—.”* Now it seems to me that the confusion I 
mentioned earlier may be exhibited in this passage. I understand 
“verified” and “falsified” here in such a way that a statement can be 
verified by and only by ascertaining the occurrence of a sufficient truth 
condition for it, and can be falsified by and only by ascertaining the 
non-occurrence of a necessary truth condition for it. In order to estab- 
lish that it can be verified or falsified and hence is meaningful it is 
sufficient to show that one of these can be done; but this is not enough 
to establish its meaning. For example, it is sufficient to verify the state- 
ment “This object has one of the rainbow colors” to ascertain that it 
is green, but no one supposes that the meaning of the statement is 
given in the truth rule: This object is green — the statement “This 
object has one of the rainbow colors” is true. Nor is the meaning of 
the statement “This person is a father” given in the truth rule: “This 
person is a father” is true only if this person is a male,—although the 
truth rule tells us how to determine the falsity of the statement. It is in 
fact evident that stating the meaning of a sentence in the sense that 
this is to state the rules according to which the sentence is to be truly 
asserted is to state the necessary and sufficient truth conditions for 
the statement. But it is sufficient to establish the meaningfulness of a 


*“Meaning and Verification” para. 9, in Gesammelte Aufsaetze pg. 340; also: 
The Philosophical Review, vol. 44, 1936. 
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statement to state some way in which it can be verified or falsified, for 
if either can be done then the statement can be true or false, and hence 
meaningful. 

I do not wish to give the impression that I think Schlick never 
gave a more satisfactory formulation of the principle. For example he 
says elsewhere*: 

“Tt is... impossible to give the meaning of an assertion except by 
describing the state of affairs that must exist if the statement is to be 
true.” Assuming that he means by “the state of affairs that must exist 
if the statement is to be true” that totality of necessary truth conditions 
that together constitute a sufficient truth condition for a statement, his 
formulation will be quite in order so far as I am concerned, except 
perhaps for the use of the term “impossible.”—Not that this need be 
as dogmatic as it sounds, for of course it presupposes a sense of the 
terms involved according to which the assertion is analytic. 

I shall now in a quite informal manner try to tie in the concept of 
Verifiability with that of truth conditions in such a way as to indicate 
the sense in which I am prepared to defend the Verifiability principle 
(which I capitalize in order to distinguish it from other versions) : 

1) a statement is verifiable (with a small v) < the statement has at 
least one ascertainable sufficient truth condition; 

2) a statement is falsifiable <> the statement has at least one ascer- 
tainable necessary truth condition; 

3) a statement is Verifiable (with a large V) < the statement is 
either verifiable or falsifiable (i.e. has either at least 1 ntc or 1 stc); 

4) a statement is (cognitively) meaningful < the statement is Veri- 
fiable (with a large V); 

5) the meaning of a statement is the condition (if any) that is both 
necessary and sufficient for the truth of the statement; 

6) two statements are synonymous (have the same meaning) <> the 
statements have the same necessary and sufficient truth condition. 

It is to be understood that, in the above, ascertainable truth condi- 
tions are facts or states of affairs, not linguistic entities. Without at- 
tempting at this time to formulate in anything like a precise and 
adequate formal manner the concept of necessary or of sufficient truth 
condition, I shall simply lay it down that a sufficient truth condition 
for a statement is a contingent state of affairs that entails the truth of 
that statement, and that a necessary truth condition for a statement is a 


*“Positivismus und Realismus,” Erkenntnis, vol. 3, p. 6; also (in English transla- 
tion) Synthese, vol. VII, 1948-49, p. 483. 
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contingent state of affairs whose non-existence entails the falsity of 
that statement. Hence it should be noted that I understand by “entail- 
ment” a relation stronger than that of necessary or strict implication, 
at least in this respect, that states of affairs that stand in entailment 
relations to statements being true may not be necessary or impossible, if 
by chance these notions make any sense predicated of states of affairs, 
or facts. 

I shall now attempt to see how this version of the Verifiability 
principle fares when confronted with some of the better known objec- 
tions to the principle. Since Carl Hempel has marshalled the more 
important objections to the position in his article: “Problems and 
Changes in the Empiricist Criterion of Meaning” (Revue Interna- 
tionale de Philosophie, No. 11, Jan. 15, 1950) I shall examine the 
principle in the light of the objections he presents there, which for 
him are sufficient to require its abandonment. 

Hempel is concerned only with what he calls a criterion of “em- 
pirical meaning” and hence restricts his considerations to statements 
that are not analytic. Furthermore, instead of talking of truth conditions 
he prefers to formulate the verifiability principle in terms of relation- 
ships holding between the statements whose meaning is in question 
and what he calls “observation sentences,” which I think it fair to treat 
as true statements affirming the occurrence of ascertainable states of 
affairs—This difference in manner of formulation seems to me to be 
non-essential. 

He first attacks what he calls “the requirement of complete veri- 
fiability,” which he describes as follows: “A sentence has empirical 
meaning if and only if it is not analytic and follows logically from some 
finite and logically consistent class of observation sentence.” And he 
observes that it has several defects: a) it rules out all sentences of uni- 
versal form, and thus all statements purporting to express general 
laws; b) it rules out such sentences as “For any substance there exists 
some solvent,” which contain both existential and universal quantifiers, 
for no sentence of this kind can be deduced from any finite set of 
observation sentences; c) it makes meaningful all sentences of the dis- 
junctive form, S v N, one of whose disjuncts is a consequence of some 
finite class of observation sentences and the other any sentence 
whatever, say, “The absolute is perfect,”’—according to Hempel the 
empiricist criterion of meaning is not intended to countenance sen- 
tences of this sort; d) it has the consequence that an existential state- 
ment of the form: “There exists at least one thing that has the property 
P” which, P being an observation predicate, is completely verifiable, 
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has as its negation the meaningless statement: “Nothing has the prop- 
erty P,” for this is not completely verifiable, not following from any 
finite class of observation sentences. 

With respect to the Verifiability principle that I am attempting to 
defend, according to which a statement is meaningful if verifiable or 
falsifiable we may at once eliminate Hempel’s objections a) and d) 
as listed above, for universal statements while not verifiable in the 
sense of having ascertainable sufficient truth conditions (i.e. are not 
deducible from any finite set of observation sentences in Hempel’s 
language) are certainly falsifiable, and hence meaningful. 

With respect to objection c) that, say, “There are some people in 
this room or the absolute is perfect” is according to the principle mean- 
ingful, a more careful analysis is called for. Hempel’s position is appar- 
ently that either we must abandon the familiar truth rule for disjunc- 
tions or the principle that a statement is meaningful if completely 
verifiable. For if we accept the usual truth rule for disjunctions, this 
disjunction is completely verifiable and hence meaningful according to 
the principle. But he considers this absurd. Since he obviously is unwill- 
ing to abandon the truth rule, he considers it a serious flaw in the veri- 
fiability principle that, as he interprets it, it has this consequence, and 
for this reason holds it to be unsatisfactory. 

Now let us accept the truth rule for disjunctions. Accordingly, the 
statement that Hempel finds so unacceptable is completely verifiable 
in terms of his own analysis, and in fact it will be true if “There are 
some people in this room” is true. But if true, then surely it must be 
meaningful. Hence it is really Hempel’s turn to make a decision: 
Either he denies that the questionable disjunction is true by virtue of 
having the obviously meaningful and true disjunct, ie. he abandons 
the logical principle in question or he abandons the position that a 
statement if true is a fortiori meaningful. I assume he is not prepared 
to abandon the view that a statement if true is meaningful, hence he 
must abandon the truth rule for disjunctions or admit that the disjunc- 
tion is meaningful. As he is not prepared to abandon the logical prin- 
ciple, I take it that he must accept the statement as meaningful, despite 
his criticism. 

In his discussion regarding disjunctions of the type in question he 
simply asserts that “.. . clearly, the empiricist criterion of meaning is 
not intended to countenance sentences of this sort.” Now it is by no 
means clear to me what the empiricist criterion of meaning is intending 
to countenance, or even what exactly the criterion supposes itself to be 
that it presumes to countenance or not countenance. If the empiricist 
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or any other criterion of meaning knows its business it would do well 
to countenance the meaningfulness of true statements; if not I, and I 
suppose everyone interested in a criterion of cognitive meaningfulness, 
will willingly part company with it. But however that may be, the 
Verifiability principle I am attempting to defend has no objections to 
such a disjunction if it is indeed the case that it is true, or at least that 
its truth does follow from that of the disjunct that is an observational 
statement in good standing. 

It may be worth taking a little more time to look into the question 
of the meaningfulness of such statements as “The absolute is perfect.” 
Hempel and many others who seem to speak in the name of an em- 
piricist criterion of meaning take it for granted that “The absolute is 
perfect” is somehow in and of itself empirically meaningless. But surely 
no sentence is in and of itself meaningless or meaningful. It becomes 
meaningful for some one just in so far as that someone attaches to it a 
truth rule, laying down either necessary or sufficient truth conditions 
for it; and it lacks meaning for that person, but not necessarily for all 
others, just to the extent that he has not in some way supplied truth 
rules, i.e. specified truth conditions for it. Now I must confess that I 
for one have not done so and am not especially interested in doing so, 
because the term “absolute” as a kind of name or in any case a noun 
is not a part of my vocabulary. I do not find myself talking about any- 
thing for which I lack an ordinary kind of designation and for which 
the term “absolute” seems to me to be useful for purposes of communi- 
cation. But I have read enough of a certain, by now rather outdated, 
kind of literature to have come across the word, and in those contexts it 
often seems to stand for the universe as a whole in some to me rather 
vague way. Some use it instead of “God,” a term which I also do not 
find cropping up in my speech, except under rather special irritating 
circumstances. But I am aware that these play a role in some kinds of 
discourse and I even recognize the appropriateness of predicating per- 
fection of what I suppose is intended to be designated by the terms. In 
short, if God not only can be but in a very ancient and respectable 
tradition must be perfect, I cannot see why the absolute should not 
likewise be perfect, whatever be meant by “perfect,” or “the absolute.” 

I do not wish to minimize the vagueness of these terms, but I trust 
that the issue is not one of vagueness or ambiguity, but of meaningless- 
ness. It happens that I am very unclear about what if anything the 
term “anti-matter” refers to in the language of the most recent specula- 
tive physics, but then I am not a nuclear physicist. I suppose that the 
physicist would be able to throw at least a little light on how he uses 
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this term if I were prepared to undergo the necessary preliminary 
training and indoctrination; and there are no a priori grounds for sup- 
posing that I might not likewise come to a fairly clear understanding 
of what, if anything, some metaphysician understands by “The absolute 
is perfect,” in terms of truth conditions. Of course he might fail utterly 
to make his meaning clear, but it must be said that, with the kind of 
mind I have, so might the nuclear physicist. But why should I pretend 
that it is his fault? Must an empiricist be so conceited as to suppose 
that what he does not understand no one may?—This really has noth- 
ing to do with empiricism in any sense of the term in which it is 
desirable to be an empiricist. 

But let us suppose, what we certainly can never establish, that no 
one knows what he means by “The absolute is perfect,” that the sen- 
tence is in some absolute sense meaningless for everyone and for all 
time,—what then? Can we agree with Hempel (and others equally 
dominated by certain mistaken notions of the authority of logic) that 
logic demands that any disjunction of which this putatively meaning- 
less sentence is a disjunct is meaningful according to the Verifiability 
principle, provided that it contains at least one meaningful disjunct? I 
think not. No one supposes that the sentence “There are some people 
in this room or please pass the spaghetti” is completely verifiable just 
because “There are some people in this room” is. And the reason is 
clear: the components of a disjunction must all be genuine statements, 
i.e. sentences possessed of a truth value. If a compound is itself not 
possessed of a truth value its truth cannot follow from anything; and 
clearly the above hybrid is not a statement at all, although it contains a 
statement component. Similarly, the expression “There are some people 
in this room or all blaps are draps” does not become a disjunction to 
which the truth rule for disjunctions is applicable simply because it 
contains a meaningful and furthermore true component. It is simply 
not the case that this compound is a statement at all, and @ fortiori not 
one that follows logically from its meaningful component. Why then 
may we assume that logic guarantees that “There are some people in 
this room or the absolute is perfect” follows from “There are some 
people in this room”? If, indeed, “The absolute is perfect” is a statement, 
i.e. a sentence possessed of a truth value, the compound is a genuine 
disjunction and logic guarantees that it follows from its admittedly 
meaningful component. But then no one could argue with any plausi- 
bility that there is something wrong with the complete verifiability 
view on the grounds that it makes the compound a meaningful state- 
ment. On the other hand, if “The absolute is perfect” is not a meaning- 
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ful statement neither is the disjunction, and hence the truth rule for 
disjunctions does not apply to what is in fact, under our assumptions, 
not a compound statement at all. I think therefore that what Hempel 
and others consider to be a devastating argument against the Veri- 
fiability principle is demonstrably worthless. 

But Hempel, after eliminating to his satisfaction the requirement 
of complete verifiability in principle goes on to discuss other versions 
of the verifiability principle and we must follow him, postponing for 
the time being any discussion of the problem of mixed quantifications, 
to which we shall return in due course. He now examines what he 
calls the “Requirement of complete falsifiability in principle,” which 
runs as follows: “A sentence has empirical meaning if and only if its 
denial is not analytic and follows logically from some finite logically 
consistent class of observation sentences.” This requirement corre- 
sponds in my language to the requirement that to be meaningful a 
statement must have associated with it a truth rule for its falsehood, 
i.e., there must be specifiable for it some necessary truth condition. 

Hempel says, “This criterion qualifies a sentence as empirically 
meaningful if its denial satisfies the requirement of complete veri- 
fiability; as is to be expected, it is therefore inadequate on similar 
grounds as the latter.” And he lists the difficulties: a) it rules out purely 
existential hypotheses and all sentences whose formulation calls for 
mixed quantifications; b) if a sentence S is completely falsifiable 
whereas N is a sentence that is not, then their conjunction S.N is 
completely falsifiable. Thus the criterion allows empirical significance 
to many sentences which an adequate empiricist criterion should rule 
out, such as, say, “All swans are white and the absolute is perfect”; c) 
if “P” is an observation predicate, then the assertion that all things 
have the property P is qualified as significant, but its denial, being 
equivalent to a purely existential hypothesis, is disqualified, hence the 
criterion of complete falsifiability in principle gives rise to the same 
dilemmas as the principle of complete verifiability in principle. 

As nothing new occurs in these criticisms I conclude that these 
arguments are no better than those considered earlier, and the Veri- 
fiability criterion according to which a statement is meaningful if and 
only if either verifiable or falsifiable remains intact, except in so far as 
again it is unable to cope with the problem of mixed quantification. 

Hempel next turns his attention to a proposal of Ayer, according 
to which in Hempel’s description of it, “a sentence S has empirical 
import if from S in conjunction with suitable subsidiary hypotheses 
it is possible to derive observation sentences which are not derivable 
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from the subsidiary hypotheses alone.” Hempel states that this criterion 
is much too liberal as it stands, which is granted by Ayer, who admits 
that this criterion allows empirical import to any sentence whatever 
(Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd edition, pp. 11-12). The argu- 
ment runs as follows: if S is the sentence “The absolute is perfect” it 
suffices to choose as a subsidiary hypothesis the sentence “If the 
absolute is perfect then this apple is red,” in order to make possible 
the deduction of the observation sentence “This apple is red,” which 
clearly does not follow from the subsidiary hypothesis alone. 

Now it is indeed the case that if “The absolute is perfect” has truth 
values it can be conjoined with other such statements in arguments, 
but then there will be no objection to our old friend “The absolute 
is perfect” as being a meaningful statement, and if the so-called em- 
piricist criterion of meaning has any objections, so much the worse 
for it. On the other hand, if as Hempel seems to take for granted we 
already know that “The absolute is perfect” is meaningless (in what 
sense one wonders?) then what right have we to treat it as a premise 
in an argument and attempt to draw conclusions from it alone or in 
conjunction with other sentences? It is only by virtue of its truth values 
that this sentence can play a role in argument. If it qualifies as a 
legitimate premise, hence as a meaningful statement, then all is in 
order, but if not then no one can rightfully draw any conclusions from 
it together with some other sentences, since nothing follows from a 
conjunction containing a meaningless component. 

After some further discussion of related topics Hempel concludes 
as follows: “I think it useless to continue the search for an adequate 
criterion . . . in terms of deductive relationships to observation sen- 
tences. The past development of this search . . . seems to warrant the 
expectation that as long as we try to set up a criterion .. . for individual 
sentences in a natural language, in terms of logical relationship to 
observation sentences, the result will be either too restrictive or too 
inclusive, or both. In particular it appears likely that such criteria 
would allow empirical import . . . either to any alternation or to any 
conjunction of two sentences of which at least one is qualified as em- 
pirically meaningful; and this peculiarity has undesirable consequences 
because the liberal grammatical rules of English as of any other natural 
language countenance as sentences certain expressions which even by 
the most liberal empiricist standards make no assertion whatever; and 
these would then have to be permitted as components of empirically 
significant statements.” I have indicated, fairly clearly I hope, why 
none of this impresses me and why I must insist that the Verifiability 
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principle remains unaffected by the kind of argument summarized 
above. 

Hempel next turns to the development of what he calls the “Trans- 
latability criterion of cognitive meaning,” according to which a sen- 
tence has cognitive meaning if and only if it is translatable into an 
empiricist language. I can only wish him well in this difficult enter- 
prise. I shall not follow him into its details, but turn now to the prob- 
lem of mixed quantification. 

Whether all statements like “For any substance there exists some 
solvent” are such that we can specify neither sufficient nor necessary 
truth conditions for them is questionable. We might lay it down after 
the manner of some well known models that, for example, every sub- 
stance is soluble in itself, if only in some vacuuous sense. But this is 
perhaps implausible. In the case of the system of integers we might 
claim that it is not only meaningful but indeed analytically true that 
for every such number there exists a successor. But this wouldn’t help 
us with “For any substance there exists some solvent,” if this is under- 
stood as a contingent statement. We could of course specify sufficient 
conditions for the truth of mixed quantifications if we were to give 
them a finitistic interpretation. Thus with respect to the statement 
“For every person in this room there exists a taller person” we should 
have no difficulty; but of course we must assume that such an inter- 
pretation is not always, although sometimes, pertinent. We must grant 
that we cannot specify either necessary or sufficient truth conditions for 
every such sentence, and it would seem therefore that we should have 
to call some of them “cognitively meaningless” in the sense of the 
Verifiability principle. 

This might be slightly disturbing, but it is hopeless to seek the kind 
of precision we wish for without at some point coming up against 
rather strange consequences,—at least this appears to be the practically 
universal experience of all those who embark on the kind of explication 
we are concerned with. And if we recall that we are concerned with a 
notion of cognitive meaningfulness it will not seem a catastrophe if 
we have to eliminate from the class of cognitively meaningful state- 
ments those that are admittedly such that we could never hope to 
determine their truth or falsity. On the other hand, in view of the 
variety of conceptions of cognitive meaning that we have already 
examined it would seem possible without abandoning too much to 
allow for some slight reformulations, so long as we do not altogether 
abandon the notion of truth conditions as our basic conception. How 
then does the matter stand with such mixed quantifications? 
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Probably most people will feel that there is some kind of weak 
confirmation of the generalization in the fact that, say, a given sub- 
stance is soluble in a certain other substance, and greater confirmation 
each time a solvent is found for a different substance. Just what this 
notion of confirmation involves is not easy to say, but if we could 
make it clear we might throw some light on some very important and 
interesting matters. For it is widely held that a criterion of empirical 
meaningfulness based on the notion of confirmation is in some sense 
the right one, neither too weak nor too strong. Thus for example 
Reichenbach argues (Experience and Prediction, p. 190) that the 
verifiability principle must be replaced by one which makes use not 
of the concept of truth but that of weight, a concept closely connected 
with that of probability and confirmation. 

There are however two senses of “confirmation,” at least, according 
to which statements are confirmable if and only if they are Verifiable, 
and in these senses nothing is gained by resort to the notion of confir- 
mation by way of going beyond the Verifiability principle: 1) We 
often speak of a hypothesis, say a law, being confirmed when we 
ascertain that some necessary condition for it is satisfied; and in this 
case the statement confirmed is of course in our sense Verifiable, hav- 
ing a necessary truth condition. 2) We sometimes speak of a hypotheses 
being confirmable, when we can assign a probability number to it. In 
the sense of the frequency theory of probability this will be possible 
only when we can, at least in theory, Verify the statement. If we can 
determine that the probability that something having the property A 
has the property B is m/n this is possible only on the basis of our 
being able to determine that some things have the property A and 
some things have the property B. The determination that a certain 
proportion of A’s are B’s would be impossible in the frequency sense 
of probability if we could not ascertain sufficient truth conditions for 
something being an A and something being a B. 

Likewise, the or at least a sense of “probability” according to which 
it is based on a logical relationship presupposes that the statements 
standing in probability relationships have truth conditions, hence be 
Verifiable in our sense. Carnap’s probability, is in fact of this kind, 
resting on the notion of overlapping of truth ranges, which amounts 
roughly to saying that certain pairs of statements standing to one 
another in the probability, relationship have some truth conditions in 
common, in particular sufficient truth conditions. If therefore we think 
of a statement as meaningful if and only if confirmable, some at least 
of the main senses show that this is a notion equivalent to or entailing 
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that of Verifiability in my sense. And the same holds if we adopt the 
criterion that a statement is meaningful if and only if we can assign a 
probability number to it, at least in the two main senses of “probability” 
just mentioned. 

Accordingly, in the relatively clear senses of “confirmability” we 
have been dealing with, if a statement is confirmable it is also Verifiable 
and nothing is gained by way of a more liberal conception of meaning- 
fulness by involving confirmation. However the case of mixed quantifi- 
cations is rather special. When we ascertain that a certain substance is 
soluble in another this neither verifies nor falsifies the statement, and 
in fact, as we have seen, there are some intended interpretations of 
mixed quantifications according to which they have neither sufficient 
nor necessary truth conditions, and one might suppose that ended the 
matter. But there is still a tenuous logical relationship between “For 
any substance there exists some solvent,” and “Substance A is soluble 
in substance B.” In fact the latter describes a sufficient condition for 
the satisfaction of a necessary condition for the hypothesis to be true. 
It is because the singular statement does not also describe a necessary 
condition for that necessary condition, and because no other does, that 
we are forced to conclude that the hypotheses is not strictly falsifiable. 
I am at a loss however for a suitable name for this kind of logical 
relationship, and none of my logical friends have been of much help 
to me here. But the name is not important. 

What should we say about the cognitive meaningfulness of those 
statements that have such a weak connection with matter of fact? On 
the one hand one would like to include them in the class of cognitively 
meaningful statements in terms of the criterion of possessing truth 
conditions; on the other hand they seem not to qualify fully. Might 
one call them “quasi-cognitively meaningful?” This doesn’t seem to 
be very elegant, and I am at a loss as to how to make a decision. While 
I feel very strongly the necessity of tying in the concept of cognitive 
meaningfulness with the notion of truth, I should be willing to weaken 
the requirement to that of even a kind of confirmability not reducible 
to Verifiability if I knew of any very clear and plausible way to do 
this that would enable one to resclve the issue as to what degree of 
confirmation such a mixed quantification would come to possess by 
virtue of the existence of a sufficient condition for the satisfaction of a 
necessary condition for it. 

If the degree of confirmation that the satisfaction of a necessary 
condition for the truth of a law lends to the law is infinitesimal, it 
would seem that in this more complex case the degree of confirmation 
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would be that degree squared. This is indeed a very small quantity, 
and one wonders of what possible use it could be in the business of 
cognition. I shall assume that the answer is “none,” and go the young 
lady one better, by pretending that such a small illegitimate baby isn’t 
one at all, and I hope I may be forgiven.—I really should have saved a 
few asterisks for the term “vindication” as it occurs in my title. 

I conclude this section of my v*nd*c*t**n by summing up: I 
pointed out at the beginning that to vindicate a position is not the 
same as to show that it is perfect, and we see the kind of imperfection 
that remains. It strikes me as minute enough so that one can with 
some justification adopt the Verifiability principle with a minimum of 
sacrifice of sentences that might be thought to be cognitively mean- 
ingful. To weaken it'so as to include the relevant cases of mixed 
quantification is to introduce an extremely unclear notion of confirma- 
tion, one that seems of little if any use in the pursuit of knowledge. 
But if one chooses to weaken it in the manner indicated we are still 
left with a conception in some sense resting on the notion of truth con- 
ditions or something very much like it; and I daresay that most of 
those who object to the stronger version of the principle would not 
be very much more content with the weaker. Among these objectors I 
shall single out two types for brief comment. 

It is well known that there are those who claim that there is no 
sense to raising the question of the truth, falsity, probability or even 
meaningfulness of statement taken in isolation, out of the context of 
the whole of science, or at least of the context of a particular system of 
science. As I have paid my respects to this view in a recently published 
article (“The Dogma of Logical Pragmatism,” MIND, July, 1956) I 
shall deal with but a single aspect of the position, one that seems to 
me to be peculiarly germane to the issue at hand. The view is that we 
must judge the meaning of a scientific system as a whole, and not its 
component sentences taken singly. Any system of sentences that has 
empirically testable consequences will qualify as cognitively meaning- 
ful, but no individual sentence may be considered in relation to its 
own meaning or truth. 

To this I answer that a sentence may enter into a system of sen- 
tences having consequences only if it itself have a truth value. But if 
it have a truth value then it is meaningful taken by itself. It cannot 
play any role in the business of formulating theories and making 
inferences except via its truth values. Any sentence therefore that can 
play the role of a premise in a system of science must be meaningful 
in our sense; must be that is so long as science is concerned with truth 
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or with probability as based on truth. A concept of probability not 
reducible to that of truth might enable us to escape this consequence, 
but one would like to see it worked out and a suitable logic worked 
out with it. Perhaps it has been, and if so I shall be willing to reconsider 
what I have said when I come to understand it; but as of now, I must 
confess myself unconvinced by latter day probabilistic pragmatism. 
This of course is very likely a judgment on me, but if so I cannot help 
it. In any case the view that no statement taken by itself is meaningful 
will be of little comfort to those who wish to affirm that a statement 
taken by itself can be meaningful while lacking truth conditions. 

The second view I wish to touch upon briefly is that connected with 
the so-called Oxford School. The abler representatives of this move- 
ment have made important contributions to our understanding of 
language, and no one is more appreciative than I of some of them. 
They have thrown much light on certain neglected dimensions of 
meaning. Cognitive meaning as here discussed obviously comprises but 
a part of the subject matter of a general “theory” of meaning, as I 
observed at the beginning. My only quarrel then is with those who 
may think that Verifiability has little or nothing to do with cognitive 
meaning, who occasionally give the impression that in the concept of 
use they possess the key to the problems of semantics. 

Of course one can conceive the term “use” so generally that it 
covers everything, but then only at the risk of missing all the details 
that have concerned us. If one should seek a most-general criterion of 
over-all meaningfulness for expressions of any kind whatever I should 
suppose that that of use is as good as any, and perhaps better. Thus I 
should be willing to accept the following: An expression is meaningful 
(in the widest sense of “meaningful”) if it has a use in discourse. But I 
should certainly not be willing to deduce from this truism that the 
meaning of a statement is its use, as some would appear to do. For 
one thing, I tried to indicate earlier that it is dangerous to identify 
meaningfulness with meaning. That we know that a sentence is mean- 
ingful does not necessarily imply that we know what the meaning of 
that sentence is or even that there is any such thing. 

An adequate system of semantics will want not merely a criterion 
of meaningfulness for the several types of linguistic expressions, but a 
concept of the meaning of an expression, wherever possible; as well 
as a concept of identity of meaning or synonymity, in such cases as 
sense and common usage seem to require. If then we argue that the 
meaning of a sentence is its use we seem committed to the view that 
two sentences have the same use if and only if they have the same 
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meaning. Now there may be ways in which this could in some con- 
texts be made out as plausible, but I have serious doubts that it will 
do for statements, where the meaning in question is what has been 
called “cognitive meaning.” 

In the first place it is not at all clear as to how we are to determine 
what the use of a given expression in a given context is, if any. It 
seems fairly obvious that an expression may have at one and the same 
time different uses, if these correspond to such infinitives as “to amuse,” 
“to describe,” etc., etc. And it has been argued with some merit that 
the use to which an expression can be put is in fact often if not always 
a function of its meaning, and not contrariwise. If the use is made 
specific enough to fit each individual case it will follow that no two 
expressions can have the same meaning, since the particular use will 
be different in each occurrence of the expression. But the moment we 
clarify the general notion of use sufficiently to enable us to deal with 
the problem of use in particular contexts we find ourselves forced to 
distinguish kinds of use, and the general formula ceases to be of much 
relevance. 

Turning to statements and the problem of cognitive meaning, we 
can see that one of their main uses is to enable us to formulate and 
express knowledge or truths. The concept of use in this context takes 
on a very special character, and we need not be surprised if it turns 
out that one of the main senses is precisely that which we have been 
attempting to capture in the semantic formulas based on truth condi- 
tions. In fact, to observe how statements are used cognitively is in a 
sense nothing more or less than to observe under what conditions their 
users understand them to be true or false; but this amounts to treating 
the Verifiability principle as a special criterion of meaning or meaning- 
fulness formulated under the use slogan. 

The point I wish to make here is simply the following: that the 
Verifiability principle is not something superseded by the use formula, 
but constitutes an essential aspect of it; that the dazzling light from 
the east while illuminating areas of meaning purposely neglected by 
the more restricted principle of cognitive meaning, does not obliterate 
from the center of attention the essential distinctions that we have been 
concerned with. My quarrel is with those who seem to think that the 
conquest of new insights somehow necessarily invalidates old ones,— 
I would be happy to learn that there are no such persons, but I have a 
strong suspicion that some could be found in this very audience. 

At long last I come to the end of my discussion of the Verifiability 
principle. What of the way of philosophizing based upon it? Does it 
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commit one to the view that questions of value and metaphysics are 
psuedo-questions? This could be so only if some clear sense were 
attached to these terms “values” and “metaphysical,” and it would be 
demonstrably so only if these terms were used with meanings, if one 
may speak in such a manner, according to which sentences concerning 
values and sentences of a metaphysical character were cognitively 
meaningless by their very nature, that is by virtue of the meanings 
attached to them. But what meanings expressions have depends upon 
what meanings if any men have assigned to them, or upon no one 
having assigned any meaning to them. But all this is of a most con- 
tingent character. No one who understands what is involved in the 
Verifiability principle and who has not perhaps temporarily abandoned 
thought and reason in order to make questionable propaganda can 
defend the view that statements of say ethics or metaphysics must be 
without cognitive meaning,—except by virtue of the question-begging 
procedure of settling the matter by some prior stipulation, which he 
can do only for himself. But one man’s stipulation is probably at least 
as good another’s, as a mere stipulation, and nothing very interesting 
follows from definitions of “value” and “metaphysical” according to 
which it is demonstrable that the statements of ethics or metaphysics 
are not cognitively meaningful,—although it is not forbidden, and 
some definitions are necessary. Any one who takes this line does so 
purely on his own, and can claim no sanction whatever from the 
Verifiability principle. It is of course conceivable that the generaliza- 
tion: “All statements of ethics and metaphysics are cognitively mean- 
ingless” should be a well-confirmed hypothesis, provided one had a 
clear notion of the class of ethical and metaphysical statements. But 
this is the most that theory can grant, and there is no doubt whatever 
that many such statements so classified by respectable thinkers are as 
meaningful as most others,—which is perhaps not to say very much. 
It is worth noting that the only prominent thinker committed to 
the Verifiability principle who was interested enough in ethics to 
bother to write a book on the subject, Moritz Schlick, emphatically 
did not treat ethical statements as meaningless, and on the subject of 
metaphysics wrote the following: “If one wishes to characterize every 
view which denies the possibility of metaphysics as positivistic this is 
quite unobjectionable, as a mere definition; and I should in this sense 
call myself a strict positivist. But this holds, of course, only under the pre- 
supposition of a special definition of ‘metaphysics.’” (And concerning 
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tions usual in philosophic literature ... ”*) It was in fact a definition 
according to which metaphysical statements attempt to express what is 
not, in his sense, expressible, i.e. content. 

If to be a logical positivist is to be one who adopts the Verifiability 
principle for use in dealing with the problem of the meaning and 
meaningfulness of statements as they function within the context of 
cognition then I am prepared to call myself one; but if it be to be one 
characterized by the above mentioned bad logic and worse manners I 
wish not to be called one. In either case it is for a philosopher of little 
importance what one is called but all important what one is. I do not 
say it is better to be one who takes cognition seriously enough not to 
stultify himself when engaged in the cognitive activity, than one who 
has no concern for such matters; but I am certainly not clear that it 
is worse. 

One final point: It is often thought that the Verifiability principle 
is somehow especially wedded to sense data, that according to it only 
statements verifiable or falsifiable, or perhaps confirmable, in terms 
of the data of one or more of the five senses are meaningful. But this 
is surely not essential. How many senses there are and what constitute 
the data of sense are themselves not very well formulated questions, 
and it would be much more illuminating I believe to define “the 
given” in terms of “ascertainable truth conditions” than the latter in 
terms of the former.—Truth is our goal. What difference does it make 
in what form or what materials ascertainment comes to us, so long as 
it comes? It is certainly in some sense correct that all ascertainment 
comes to us through the confrontation of data of some kind; but let 
not the paucity of language blind us to the fact that there is more 
under heaven than is dreamt of in our vocabularies. 


The University of California (Berkeley). 


*“Positivismus und Realismus,” para. 4. 
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STANDING CoMMITTEES 


International Cultural Cooperation: Cornelius Krusé, Chairman 
(1957); George Boas, W. R. Dennes, W. E. Hocking, Susanne K. 
Langer, Richard P. McKeon, Charles Morris, Arthur E. Murphy, 
F., S. C. Northrop, Herbert W. Schneider. 


Publication: Virgil Aldrich, Chairman (1960); Morton White 
(1957), Charles A. Baylis (1958), Marten ten Hoor (1958), W. R. 
Dennes (1959). 


Information Service: H. J. B. Ziegler, Chairman (1959); John S. 
Linnell (1957), Lionel Ruby (1957). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Carus Lectures: D. W. Gotshalk, Chairman; (a) J. Loewenberg, 
E. J. Nelson; (4) B. Blanshard, E. Nagel; (c) A. C. Benjamin, M. 
Rader. (The terms of two members expire after the selection of a 
Carus Lecturer.) 

Bibliography of Philosophy—Editorial Center, U.S.A.: H. A. Lar- 
rabee, Director (1959), (two other members to be appointed by the 
Chairman of the Board.) 

Philosophy in Education: C. W. Hendel, Chairman; H. G. Alex- 
ander (1957), R. M. Chisholm (1958), Douglas Morgan (1957), A. E. 
Murphy (1959), R. G. Turnbull (1958). 

Committee to Organize the Second Congress of the Inter-American 
Philosophical Society: Roderick M. Chisholm, Chairman; W. R. 
Dennes, Marvin Farber, Elizabeth Flower, C. B. Garnett, Jr., W. V. 
Quine, Patrick Romanell, H. W. Schneider. 


DELEGATES 


Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies: Cornelius 
Krusé. 


Delegate to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science: C. West Churchman. 


The following was appointed as delegate to an international gather- 
ing on the recommendation of the Committee on International Cul- 
tural Cooperation: 

William F. Goodwin to the Session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Annamalainagar, India, November 1956. 

The following were appointed to represent the Association: 

Francis P. Clarke at the inauguration of Federick De Wolfe Bol- 
man, Jr. as President of Franklin and Marshall College, April 6, 1957. 
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James Gutmann at the Semi-Centennial of Pac College, October 6, 
1956. 

T. Lafferty at the inauguration of Frank Richard Veal as President 
of Allen University, March 30, 1957. 

David Nivison at the Centennial of San Jose State College, May 2, 
1957. 

Donald C. Williams at the Dedication of a building at the North- 
eastern University, October 24, 1956. 


CoNSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Article I—NaMer 

The name of this organization shall be the American Philosophical 
Association. 

Article II—MEmMBERsHIP 

1. The membership shall be membership in one or more Divisions 
or Affiliated Conferences of the Association. 

2. The present Divisions are three: Eastern, Western, and Pacific. 
New divisions may be formed on application to the Board of Officers, 
with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive Com- 
mittees of all of the existing Divisions. 

3. Regional groups organized on a permanent basis and holding 
one or more meetings a year may be recognized as Affiliated Confer- 
ences with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive 
Committees of all the existing Divisions, and with the provision that 
they have conditions of membership comparable to those prevailing 
in the Association. 

4. Each Division and Affiliated Conference shall elect its own 
members and officers and shall fix its own dues. 


Article II]—Orricers 

1. The governing body of the Association shall be a Board of Off- 
cers, composed as follows: 

The President of each Division, during his term of office. 

The Secretary of each Division, during his term of office. 

The Chairman of each of the three standing committees of the 
Association. 

One member from each Division elected for a three-year term 
(terms staggered). 
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A Secretary-Treasurer elected for a three-year term by the Board of 
Officers. 

The Chairman of the Board shall be elected by the Board from its 
membership for a three-year period. His term of office as Chairman 
shall not be affected by the expiration of his membership (otherwise) 
on the Board. 

2. The Board of Officers shall determine the percentage of the dues 
of each Division and Affiliated Conference which is to be collected 
annually from their several treasurers by the national Secretary-Treas- 
urer to defray the expenses of the Board of Officers and Standing Com- 
mittees, and shall apportion, collect, and disburse the pro rata share of 
the expense of special joint projects. 


Article 1V—Stanpinc CoMMITTEES 

1. International Cultural Co-operation. 

2. Publication. 

3. Information Service and Placement. 

4. Any other committees which may be necessary for special proj- 
ects. (Their chairmen do not belong ex officto to the Board of Officers.) 

5. The Chairmen of these committees to be elected for five-year 
terms by the Board of Officers. 


Article V—Pus.icaTions 
The Association shall publish annually the proceedings and presi- 
Job No. 2039—APA—11 on 12 and 9 on 10 for 25 .... .. .. .. ..13.. 
dential addresses of the divisions together with the combined list of 
members and a report of the Board of Officers. This publication shall 
be in charge of the Secretary who shall furnish a copy to each mem- 
ber. The expense of publication shall be borne pro rata by the several 
divisions. 
Article VI—AMENDMENTS 
Amendments to this constitution may be made by a concurrent 
majority vote of the members of each division present at its regular 
annual meeting. 


Actions oF Boarp oF OFFICERS 


In accordance with our procedure of the past few years, the follow- 
ing motions were put before the Board of Officers by mail for their 
comments and vote. All passed unanimously except 56-6 which received 
two negative votes. 
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Motion 56-6—That the Chairman of the Board is authorized to seek 
$5,000 to be used for the support of the Committee on Philosophy in 
Education in activities outlined in the report of September 7, 1956. 


Motion 57-l1—Establishment of permanent editorial center—USA 
Bibliography of Philosophy. 

That the American Philosophical Association continue on as a per- 
manent responsibility the Editorial Center—USA of the Bibliographie 
de Philosophie with a Director (elected for a period of three years by 
the Board of Officers) and two other members (appointed by the 
Chairman of the Board of Officers on the nomination of the Director). 


Motion 57-2—Ratification of Amendments to Article VI, Sec. 2, Article 
VI, Sec. 4, and Article VIII, Sec. 2 and 3 of the Bylaws of the Ameri- 


can Council of Learned Societies. 


That the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion ratify the following amendments to the Bylaws of the ACLS: 


I. Article V1. Section 2 

The existing provision reads as follows: “The Board of Directors 
shall hold not less than four stated meetings a year, in the months of 
January, April, July, and October or at such other times as it may 
determine. In its meetings a majority of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum. The minutes of its meetings shall be communicated promptly 
to all members of the Council.” 

As revised, the provision underlined above reads: “In its meetings 
five members of the Board shall constitute a quorum.” 


“The Chairman . . . pointed out that the provision in the Bylaws 
(Article VI, Section 2) which constituted a majority of the Board 
(seven) as a quorum handicapped action by that body. He proposed 
initiation of action to amend this section of the Bylaws to admit five 
members of the Board as a quorum. The method of amendment pre- 
scribed under the Bylaws (Article IX, Section 6) required that notice 
of a proposed amendment be communicated to the members of the 
Council forty-five days in advance of the meeting. In order that action 
on this amendment might take place at the next annual meeting, it 
was: 

(1956, AM 4) 

‘Voted: To regard the introduction of a proposed amendment to 
the Bylaws reducing a quorum of the Board from a majority to five 
as sufficient notice to ensure consideration at the 1957 annual meet- 
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The Chairman’s recommendation was prompted by the fact that 
on a few occasions the absence of a quorum at a meeting of the Board 
had necessitated a subsequent review of all actions taken in order to 
ensure their legality. 


Il. Article V1, Section 4, and Article VIII, Sections 2 and 3 
The existing provisions read as follows: 

(VI, 4) “The Board of Directors shall have power to appoint an 
Executive Committee of its members to transact such business as the 
Board may delegate to it. The Executive Director shall be eligible for 
membership on this Committee.” 

(VIII, 2 and 3) “There shall be an Executive Director, who shall 
be the chief administrative officer in charge of the Executive Offices. 
He shall be appointed or removed by the Board of Directors, which 
shall fix his term of office, salary, and duties. 

“The members of the administrative staff shall serve under the 
direction of the Executive Director, who shall appoint or dismiss them 
and fix their salaries, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors.” 


As revised, the title underlined above reads: “President.” 


Motion 57-3—Election of H. A. Larrabee for 3-year term as Director 
of Editorial Center—U.S.A—Bibliography of Philosophy. 

That Professor H. A. Larrabee, who has served as Director of the 
Editorial Center—U.S.A. of the Bibliography of Philosophy, be elected 
for a second term of three years to expire December 31, 1959. 


Motion 57-4—That Lucius Garvin be elected Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Philosophical Association for a term of three years to 
expire June 30, 1960. 
H. Hay, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPoRT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


The American Philosophical Association cosponsored a five-part 
Symposium on Measurement at the December, 1956 meetings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. The following 
is the program of this Symposium: 

1. “Are Physical Magnitudes Operationally Definable?”, A. Pap 

2. “The Quantum Theoretical Concepts of Measurement,” J. L. 
McKnight 
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. “Definition and Measurement in Physics,” P. Caws 
. “Disposition Concepts,” Ernest Nagel 

5. “The Role of Probability Models in Social Science Measurement,” 
F. Mosteller and P. Lazarsfeld 

6. “The Derivation of Measurement from a System of Axioms,” 
R. Duncan Luce 

7. “Toward A Stochastic Theory of Decision,” Jacob Marschak 

8. “The Inconsistency of Preferences as a Measure of Utility,” Clyde 
H. Coombs 

9. “Psychophysical Scales in Decision Theory,” Ward Edwards 

10. “Mensuration and Function Connection,” Karl Menger 

11. “Theory of Scales with Application in Psychophysics,” S. S. 
Stevens 

12. “Measurement of Rare Events,” E. J. Gumbel 

13. “The Components of Measurement,” C. West Churchman 

14. “Measurements and Managerial Decisions,” Paul Kircher 


It is planned to publish this Symposium as a book to be edited by 
C. West Churchman and Philburn Ratoosh. 


C. West CHurcHMAN 


UW 


Report OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The report last year recorded the good news that encouraging grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation, and the Houghton Foundation for the 
support of the central administration of the Council had assured con- 
tinuance of the Council for at least another year. At the 38th annual 
meeting, held at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York, on January 24, 
Howard Mumford Jones, Chairman of the Council, virtually brought 
the delegates of the Constituent Societies to their feet in announcing 
that the Ford Foundation had made a grant to the Council of 
$2,600,000.00 and the Carnegie Corporation one of $500,000.00 both to 
be made available over a five-year period, beginning July 1, 1957. With 
these grants it becomes possible for the Council to resume its previous 
program of fellowships and grants-in-aid. The Council hopes that it 
will be able to assist approximately a hundred scholars annually. In 
general, as circulars to all members of the Council’s Constituent 
Societies have announced, the fellowships are intended for younger 
scholars in the humanities to complete their research projects or to 
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extend their competence by intensive studies in fields related to their 
own. 

The special awards of $10,000.00 each represent a special category 
of award in recognition of past achievement. No more than ten special 
awards will be made available for mature scholars to make it possible 
for them to complete distinguished works in the humanities. Confer- 
ences on disciplinary or interdisciplinary subjects are also being planned. 
Modest sums will be available for the purpose of fostering the humani- 
ties in secondary schools. 

Members of this Association will be especially pleased to learn that 
one of their colleagues, Frederick N. Burkhardt, President of Benning- 
ton College for the last ten years and formerly professor of philosophy 
at the University of Wisconsin, was elected president of the Council. 
He assumed his new duties on July 1 at the new headquarters of the 
Council in the Carnegie Endowment International Center, at the 
United Nations Plaza, 345 East 46th Street, in New York City. Robert 
Hoopes, assistant professor of English at Stanford University, has been 
appointed vice-president of the Council. The Washington office at 
2101 R Street, N.W., will be continued, with J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr. in 
charge. 

In connection with the annual meeting a dinner was arranged in 
honor of Mortimer Graves, retiring executive director of the Council, 
who had been with the Council since 1927. Earlier the Council had 
adopted by acclamation a resolution expressing great appreciation of 
Mortimer Graves’ services to the Council. Warmly appreciative tributes 
were addressed to him by leading representatives of scholarship in the 
humanities, and especially in Chinese, Russian, and Near East area 
studies and in general linguistics, for his pioneer work in promoting 
the establishment of centers for such studies in American universities, 
and for his having provided effective leadership and counsel in the 
setting up of modern scientific language programs before, during, and 
after the war in universities and for branches of the government. It 
was announced that in recognition of his services Mortimer Graves 
was to receive a sabbatical pending his retirement next January. 

This year, as in recent years, the business sessions of the Council 
were held to a minimum in order to be able to devote more time to 
panel discussions of a selected topic. This year the subject selected for 
discussion was Individualism in Asia and the West, What are its Pros- 
pects? The day’s discussions were concluded by a general evening 
session open to the public, in which the findings of the three panels 
were presented by the respective panel chairmen. It is the plan of the 
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Council to continue programs of this nature at successive annual meet- 
ings until subject matter in all fields represented by the Council’s Con- 
stituent Societies have been dealt with. 

The Council appointed a Committee on the Revision of its Bylaws. 

In accordance with the Council’s decision that at times annual meet- 
ings be held outside of Washington, or near or in New York, the next 
meeting, in January 1958, will be held at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. The theme of the panel discussion at this next annual 
meeting will be The Present-day Vitality of the Classical Tradition. 

Charles W. Hendel has been appointed to fill out the unexpired 
term of President Burkhardt as a member of the Board of Directors. 
Arthur Murphy is a member of the committee of three charged with 
the responsibility of selecting the recipients of the Special Awards. 
The American Philosophical Association was represented at the last 
meeting of the Conference of Secretaries of the Constituent Societies 
of the Council by William H. Hay, secretary of the Association. 
Cornelius Krusé represented the Association as its delegate to the 
Council. 


September 1957 Corneius Krusé 


Reports oF CoMMITTEES 


Committee on International Cooperation 

The Fifth Interamerican Congress of Philosophy and the Second 
Congress of the Interamerican Philosophical Society was held under 
the auspices of the American Philosophical Association at Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. from July 8-12, 1957. Christopher Garnett 
was chairman of the Washington host committee and received many 
expressions of warm appreciation for the excellence of the arrange- 
ments made by him and his committee. Roderick Chisholm, secretary 
of the Interamerican Philosophical Society and chairman of the organ- 
izing committee of the Congress was elected president of the Congress 
by acclamation. Cornelius Krusé, president of the Interamerican 
Philosophical Society, presided at the Society’s business meetings. At 
the formal opening of the Congress Max H. Fisch, Chairman of the 
Board of Officers, W. V. Quine, President of the Eastern Division, and 
Virgil Aldrich, President of the Western Division, presented cordial 
greetings of welcome to the Latin American guests on behalf of the 
host association. President Eisenhower sent a message of welcome and 
best wishes to the Congress, stressing the value for peace and under- 
standing of conferences of this nature. 
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From the standpoint of strong representation from both Americas 
this was the most successful Congress in the series, largely owing to the 
interest and presence of more than a hundred and twenty-five members 
of our Association and more than seventy philosophers from Latin 
America. Funds from the Ford Foundation defrayed the travel expenses 
of most of the participants from Latin America and Gallaudet College 
very generously provided lodging and excellent southern food for all 
members of the Congress during the five days of the Congress. Through 
the generosity of Nelson A. Rockefeller, expert simultaneous transla- 
tion was arranged for all sessions, plenary and concurrent, making 
philosophical discussion possible at all times. The program, organized 
by a committee of which Patrick Romanell was chairman, represented 
very comprehensively the philosophical interests of philosophers from 
North and South America. Under the supervision of Hubert G. Alex- 
ander all papers were translated into Spanish or English and accord- 
ingly could be distributed in mimeographed form before all meetings. 

Resolutions supporting the elimination of further nuclear explosions 
and the adoption of effective measures for removing threats to democ- 
racy and the rights of man, wherever they appear, were adopted 
unanimously. It was also voted to request the 12th International 
Congress of Philosophy, scheduled to meet in Venice in 1958 to desig- 
nate Mexico City as the host for the 13th International Congress to be 
held in 1963. The next Interamerican Congress of Philosophy will be 
held in Buenos Aires in 1959. Risieri Frondizi was elected president 
of the Interamerican Philosophical Society. 

Informally many members of the Association under grants from 
Foundations or under appointment of the State Department have 
increasingly been able to make important contacts with philosophical 
colleagues the world over, but much still remains to be done in develop- 
ing effective intellectual cooperation among philosophers everywhere. 
It is hoped that sooner or later funds can be found for the purpose of 
enabling philosophers from this country to participate more widely in 
international congresses and conferences. 

Cornetius Krust 


Committee on Publication 


The membership of the Publication Committee of the American 
Philosophical Association remains this year as it was after last year’s 
revision: Professors Virgil C. Aldrich of Kenyon College, Charles A. 
Baylis of Duke University, W. R. Dennes of the University of Cali- 
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fornia, Marten ten Hoor of the University of Alabama, and Morton G. 
White of Harvard University. 

No subsidies were granted in 1956-1957. One manuscript is about to 
come under our official judgment; two are in preparation with the 
Committee’s help in view. One has been voted down. Though the 
Committee is glad to assist any worthy manuscript at present with its 
limited funds, it feels that an accumulation of money, by the annual 
contributions of the three Divisions, is also important. At the present 
rate of increase, we should reach our previous goal of $5000 in two or 
three years. When this is attained, we will be liberated for more active 
and sustained support of deserving authors of special-interest manu- 
scripts. The Pacific Division is gearing to begin contributions next 
year. The Eastern Division voted $500 at its last Annual Meeting in 
December, and $400 came from the Western Division in May. 

The Committee, raising its sights with a higher mark in view, 
approached the Ford Foundation with a request for $10,000 of the 
$1,700,000 it recently set aside for encouraging publication of scholarly 
manuscripts. The Foundation replied that all of that money was to be 
given directly to some thirty university presses, to encourage them to 
publish difficult books. Some of the manuscripts which might other- 
wise be reaching us are at present probably being helped through this 
other channel. We are standing by with support that will be available 
after the Ford supply is used up—though we are prepared to give help 
even now to the right parties. 

The Committee is of a mind now to broaden our interpretation of 
the “originality” requirement, stated in our last annual report and 
published in the Proceedings of 1955-1956. Any philosophically excel- 
lent book-manuscript not likely to be publihed without our help will 
get it. Persons seeking such assistance should get in touch with the 
Chairman for preliminary instructions, before submitting their works. 

Messrs. Herbert Schneider and Corliss Lamont submitted a project 
towards a new English Dictionary of Philosophy, with a request not 
for money from the Publications Committee but for its support in the 
way of systematic counsel and recommendations where needed. The 
request was granted. 

The annual report of the General Editor of the History of the 
Sciences Series, together with a noteworthy recognition of his services, 
follows. Editor Gregory D. Walcott operates with the Carnegie Fund 
under the auspices of our Publications Committee. 

“The transfer of the History of the Sciences Series to the 
Harvard University Press has been completed in every detail. Pro- 
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fessor Conway Zirkle of the University of Pennsylvania is at work 
on a manuscript for A Source Book in Botany. Professors Harlow 
Shapley and Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard University, and Pro- 
fessor Henry M. Leicester of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of San Francisco are at work on manuscripts in their 
respective fields covering the period from 1900 to 1950. The 
Advisory Board, due to deaths, has been revamped. It now consists 
of Lovejoy, Shapley, and Sheldon of the old Board and of Pro- 
fesor John S. Adams of the University of Pennsylvania, Professor 
I. Bernard Cohen of Harvard University, Professor Curt J. Ducasse 
of Brown University, Professor Everett W. Hall of the University 
of North Carolina, Professor William H. Hay of the University 
of Wisconsin, and Professor Ernest Nagel of Columbia University. 
Professor Everett W. Hall, too, has agreed to succeed the present 
General Editor, when the proper time comes. A questionnaire is 
now being sent out, the results of which may add two or three 
volumes to the Series.” 


The following note to Professor Walcott was sent on May 27, 1957, 
by Dael Wolfle, Executive Officer: 


“The AAAS Board of Directors at its October Meeting asked 
me to express their warm appreciation for the judgment and devo- 
tion with which you have steered the development of the series of 
Source Books on the History of Science. The Board’s action was 
not, I believe, intended as thanks from the AAAS, but rather as 
an expression of the thanks of American scientists.” 

Vircit C. Atpricu 
Committee on Information Service 


The Committee was requested to nominate candidates for 76 teach- 
ing positions. At least 17 of these positions were filled by Committee 
nominees. As of this date we remain uninformed about final appoint- 
ments to 40. 

The figures, as of June 1, 1957, on registrants and openings are 
as follows: 


Positions consulted about, 6/1/56 to 6/1/57... .... 76 
Results known to date........................ . 36 
Appointments in which the Committee is known 

to have been instrumental.................. 17 


Most candidates who were registered at the times of the divisional 
meetings in the past year consented to having their registration cards 
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made available to heads of departments and appointing officers at those 
meetings. In so far as feasible, suitable arrangements for appointments 
to examine the cards and to interview candidates in attendance were 
made with and through the Committee’s divisional representative. 
Similarly, prospective candidates were given the opportunity to register 
with the Committee and to consider currently released announcements 
of openings. The host institution for each divisional meeting arranged 
suitable quarters for a committee member to provide this service. The 
Committee hopes to follow much the same procedure in the ensuing 
year. 

Schools offering doctoral training in philosophy were invited by 
letter to encourage the registration of their advanced students, and 
announcements were sent to more than 700 colleges, again calling 
attention to the service provided through this Committee. 

Inquiries from colleges are given prompt attention. Notices are 
sent to qualified candidates, or a list of suitable candidates is submitted 
to a college, usually within 72 hours after an inquiry is received by the 
Committee Chairman. 

Professor Elmo A. Robinson requested that he be relieved of his 
Committee responsibilities upon the eve of his retirement from San 
José State College. During his tenure as representative of the Pacific 
Division he made important contributions to the effective organization 
and function of the Committee. 

Professor John S. Linnell of Sacramento State College was appointed 
to succeed Professor Robinson for the Pacific Division. 

The financial statement to June 1, 1957, is as follows: 


Receipts 
Balemor June 1, $148.20 
Received from APA, January 1, 1957, 
William H. Hay, Secretary-Treasurer 350.00 


$498.20 
Expenditures 
Secretarial Assistance ......... 
Postage, Telephone, Telegraph........... 180.19 
349.19 
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The Committee invites the continued cooperation of the members 
of the Association. 


Howarp J. B. ZiecLer 
June 1, 1957 


EprroriaL Center, U.S.A. BistiocrapHy oF PHILosopHy 


The Editorial Center is gratified to be able to report that at the end 
of the three-year trial period fixed by the Association, the Board of 
Directors voted in January, 1957 to establish this Center as one of its 
“permanent responsibilities” and to administer it by three officials: a 
director (chosen by the Board of Officers for a three-year term) and 
two associates (appointed by the Chairman of the Board of Officers 
on nomination of the director). During the director’s leave of absence 
in the spring semester of 1956-57, Herbert W. Schneider has been 
acting director and will be nominated as associate, with the other post 
as associate to be filled before the end of the year. 

Internationally as well, the administration of the Bibliographical 
Bulletin has been given a more permanent structure by the action of 
the General Assembly of the International Institute of Philosophy at 
its Warsaw meeting during August, 1957. It was decided there that, 
after 1958: (1) subventions to the publisher could cease; (2) the edi- 
torial expenses within France would be borne by the French Ministry 
of Education through its National Center of Scientific Research; and 
(3) the editorial expenses outside France would be covered in part 
by the UNESCO subvention allotted to the International Institute 
through the International Federation of Philosophical Societies. Fur- 
thermore, the new President of the Institute, Professor Gaston Berger, 
being also Director of Higher Education in the French Ministry, is 
in a position to give effective cooperation to the Editor-General of the 
Bulletin, Professor Gilbert Varet. 

Meanwhile, reports from other national centers are showing steady 
progress and appear to insure good bibliographical coverage in all 
major countries of philosophical publication. Two problems still trouble 
the general administration: accurate translations and stable prices. 
These two are related, since the editors have tried to provide most of 
the translations as well as the abstracts by voluntary labor, in order to 
keep down the costs. This policy, however, entails delays and errors 
and may need to be modified. The publisher is struggling with a diffi- 
cult problem of rising costs and unstable foreign exchange rates, 
underscored by the recent devaluation of the franc. Nevertheless both 
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the publisher and the general editor assure us that the remaining 
numbers of Volume III (for 1956) will appear in 1957, and that the 
fourth volume (for 1957) will begin to appear before May, 1958. The 
schedule on which the editorial centers are working aims at the publi- 
cation of abstracts within six months of the publication dates of the 
books, but this schedule is very difficult to achieve on an international 
scale. At present the unavoidable interval between publication dates 
of books and publication of the abstracts in the Bulletin is from nine 
months to a year. 

During the academic year 1956-57, this Center has forwarded to 
the Paris office 170 titles, of which 115 were accompanied by abstracts 
contributed voluntarily by fifteen Association members. An increasing 
number of subscriptions is being handled by the Center both for 
members of the Association and for academic libraries. 

The balance on hand at the beginning of this fiscal year was $124.37; 
operating expenses to date, $53.98, leaving a balance of $60.39. No 
request for subvention is made for 1957-58; but it is probable that a 
small appropriation will be needed in 1958 for the running expenses 
of the Center in 1958-59. 

This is partly because of the policy of the central administration in 
regard to advertisements, which restricts them to exchange advertise- 
ments among philosophical periodicals or possibly a few publishers’ 
advertisements of important philosophical publications. This makes it 
impossible, for the present, for this Center to solicit, and thus receive 
income, from any great amount of advertising. 

Harotp A. Larrabee, Director 
September 15, 1957 


REPORT ON THE FiFTH INTERAMERICAN CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Fifth Interamerican Congress of Philosophy and the Second 
Congress of the Sociedad Interamericana de Filosofia was held at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., from July 8 through July 12, 
1957. The Congress was made possible by the following grants to the 
American Philosophical Association: $25,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion; $3,500 from Mr. Nelson Rockefeller; and $3,000 from the Creole 
Foundation. Gallaudet College furnished meals and lodging to the 
delegates without charge. 

Approximately 240 delegates attended the Congress. The American 
Philosophical Association provided round-trip air transportation to 
Washington for 30 Latin-American philosophers. The Organizing 
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Committee selected these 30 guests in the following way: Letters were 
sent to every philosopher in South and Central America whose name 
was available to the Organizing Committee; each was asked to send 
the Committee a list of those Latin American philosophers whose work 
he believed to be of outstanding merit and whose presence he believed 
would help to insure the success of the Congress. Invitations were 
issued on the basis of the replies to these letters. (A number of those 
invited were unable to accept.) Funds provided by the Creole Founda- 
tion were used for those philosophers invited from Venezuela; funds 
provided by the Ford Foundation were used for the others. Three 
philosophers—Walter Corti of Ziirich, Andres Avelino of the Domini- 
can Republic, and Antonio Pinella of Lima, Peru—were brought to 
the Congress through the cooperation of the United States Department 
of State. 

IBM Wireless Translator equipment was used at all sessions at the 
Congress; as a result the entire proceedings of the Congress could be 
heard simultaneously in two languages. The use of this equipment 
and of interpreters was made possible by Mr. Rockefeller’s gift. All 
papers were also translated prior to the Congress; mimeographed copies 
in two languages were available to the delegates. 

At the Farewell Dinner of the Congress, gift packets of books by 
United States philosophers were presented to each of the countries 
represented at the Congress. This presentation from the people of the 
United States was made possible through the assistance of the Office 
of Private Cooperation of the United States Information Agency, as a 
part of the United States Government’s People-to-People Program. The 
books, which were selected by a subcommittee of the Organizing Com- 
mittee, were: Psychology, by William James; The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy, by Josiah Royce; Chance, Love, and Logic, by Charles 
Sanders Peirce; and Human Nature and Conduct, by John Dewey. 

President Eisenhower sent a message of welcome to the Congress. 
Both the Library of Congress and the Pan American Union offered a 
Reception and Cocktail Party to the delegates. Beer and ale, served at 
all dinners and at the Smoker, was a gift from P. Ballantine and Com- 
pany, New Jersey. 

The members of the Organizing Committee were: Hubert G. 
Alexander, University of New Mexico; William R. Dennes, University 
of California at Berkeley; Marvin Farber, University of Buffalo; 
Elizabeth Flower, University of Pennsylvania; Christopher B. Garnett, 
Jr., Gallaudet College; W. V. Quine, Harvard University; Patrick 
Romanell, University of Texas Medical Branch; Herbert W. Schneider, 
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Columbia University; and Roderick M. Chisholm, Brown University, 
Chairman. Prior to the formation of the Committee, the Board of 
Officers of the American Philosophical Association selected W. V. 
Quine and Roderick M. Chisholm to be its delegates at the First Con- 
gress of the Sociedad Interamericana de Filosofia, held in Santiago, 
Chile, in July, 1956, to prepare for the present Congress. 

The Program Committee was composed of Patrick Romanell, Chair- 
man, and Hubert G. Alexander, Roderick M. Chisholm, and Elizabeth 
Flower. 

The Local Committee was: Christopher G. Garnett, Jr., Chairman; 
Anibal Sanchez-Reulet, Organization of American States (Pan Ameri- 
can Union); Howard F. Cline, the Library of Congress; Monsignor 
John F. Ryan, Catholic University; Father Edward Jacklin, George- 
town University; Ralph C. John, American University; Eugene 
Holmes, Howard University; Lucius Garvin, University of Maryland; 
William Gerber, Washington, D. C. 

The translation of all papers, prior to the Congress, was in the 
charge of Hubert G. Alexander. Patrick Romanell was chairman of a 
committee, consisting of himself and Hubert G. Alexander, formed 
to investigate the possibilities of publishing the Proceedings of the 
Congress; this committee has recommended that the Proceedings not 
be published. 

The Sociedad Interamericana de Filosofia, at the Organizational 
Meeting of the Congress, on July 5th, appointed Roderick M. Chisholm 
President of the Congress, and the following Vice Presidents: Miguel 
Reale, University of Sao Paulo, Brazil; Risieri Frondizi, University of 
La Plata, Argentina; Jorge Millas, University of Chile, Santiago, Chile. 
At its Business Meeting, on July 11th, the Sociedad voted to hold its 
third Congress in Buenos Aires in 1959, and elected Risieri Frondizi as 
its President and the following Executive Committee: Cornelius Krusé, 
Wesleyan University; Humberto Pifiera Llera, University of Havana; 
Miguel Reale, University of Sao Paulo, Brazil; and Leopoldo Zea, 
National University of Mexico. 


Program 
Monday, July 8, 1957 
10:00 a.a.—Formal Opening of the Congress 
Addresses by Leonard M. Elstad, President of Gallaudet College; 
José A. Mora, Secretary General, Pan American Union; Max H. Fisch, 
Chairman of the Board of Officers, American Philosophical Association ; 
Cornelius Krusé, President of the Sociedad Interamericana de Filosofia; 
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W. V. Quine, President of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association; Virgil Aldrich, President of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophical Association; and José Vascon- 
celos, Biblioteca México, México D.F. Greeting from President Eisen- 
hower, read by Christopher B. Garnett, Jr. Roderick M. Chisholm, 
Chairman. 


2:20 p.M.-4:30 p.m.—Concurrent Sessions 
I. Logic and Ethics 
Héctor Neri Castaiiéda (Guatemala), “Nota sobre la Légica de 
los Fines y Medios”; Alan Ross Anderson, “The Logic of Norms”; 
Charles A. Baylis, “Empirical Grounds for Normative Ethical 
Judgments.” 
Il. Kant and Mill 
Bernard Wand (Canada), “Reason, Grace, and Freedom”; 
David Baumgart, “What is Left of the Categorical Imperative?”; 
George A. Clark, “Is Mill’s Notorious Analogy Valid?” 
Ill. Ethics and Social Philosophy 
Mons. Octavo Nicolas Derisi (Argentina), “Relaciones del Bien 
de la Persona y del Bien de la Sociedad”; William T. Fontaine, 
“Segregation and Desegregation as Complex Ethical Agreement”; 
Leopoldo Zea (Mexico), “Fenomenologia y Dialéctica de la Derecha 
y las Izquierda.” 


7:30 p.m.—Reception for the ladies by Mrs. Elstad at President Elstad’s 
home. 


8:00 p.m.—Smoker and Presentation of Foreign Delegates 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 
9:00 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—Plenary Session: Philosophy and Philosophers 
Fulton H. Anderson (Canada), “The Role of Aesthetical Concepts 
in Aristotle’s Philosophy”; Jorge Millas (Chile), “El Pensamiento 
Racional como Sustituto de la Experiencia”; Robert J. Henle, S.J., 
“Intelligence and Modern Philosophers”; Cornelius Krusé, “The Cen- 
tenary of a Great American Philosopher: Josiah Royce”; José Vascon- 
celos (Mexico), “La Etapa de la Armonia en el Pensamiento Filosofico.” 
2:00 p.m.-4:30 p.m.—Concurrent Sessions 
I. Theory of Value 
Walter Blumenfeld (Peru), “Valor y Valoracién”; Oliver A. 
Johnson, “The Necessity of Value in a World of Facts”; Peter A. 
Bertocci, “The Person, Obligation, and Value”; J. Cruz Costa 
(Brazil), “Histéria das Idéias e Valores.” 
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Il. Philosophy of Art 
Joseph Margolis, “Proposals on the Logic of Esthetic Judgments”; 
Rosaura Carcia Tuduri (Cuba), “El Aspecto Social del Arte’;; 
Arthur Berndtson, “Beauty and Embodiment”; Max Rieser, “Meta- 
phoric Expression in Plastic Arts”; Samuel Ramos (Mexico), 
“Sobre Estetica.” 


4:00 p.at.—Meeting of Executive Committee of Sociedad Interamericana 
de Filosofia 


6:30 p.m.—Informal Reception, The Pan American Union 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 
9:00a.m.-10:00 a.m.—Plenary Session 
Manuel Granell (Venezuela), “Notas para una Ciencia del Auto- 
hacerse del Hombre”; C. J. Ducasse, “Life, Telism, and Mechanism.” 
10:15 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—Concurrent Sessions 
I. Logic and Truth 
George Nakhnikian and Wesley C. Salmon, “ ‘Exists’ as a Predi- 
cate”; R. M. Martin, “The Notion of Analytic Truth”; Arthur Pap, 
“Nominalism, Empiricism, and Universals”; Hugo Adam Bedau, 
“The Analysis of Thought.” 
Il. Descartes and Cartesianism 
Robert Crafton Gilpin, “Experience and Deduction in the 
Method of Descartes”; Leonora Cohen Rosenfield, “Peripatetic 
Adversaries of Cartesianism in Seventeenth Century France”; 
“Camille Lhérisson (Haiti), “Les Nouvelles Bases Philosophiques 
de la Science.” 
1:45 p.m.-3:45 p.m.—Plenary Session: Of Human Conduct 
Eduardo Garcia Maynez (Mexico), “El Concepto y Papel de las 
Definiciones en el Campo Juridico’;; Charles W. Hendel, “Sovereignty 
and the Idea of Republic”; Miguel Reale (Brazil), “A Crise do Nor- 
mativismo Juridico e a Exigencia de uma Normatividade Concreta”; 
John A. Irving (Canada), “The Aesthetic Temper in Ethics.” 


4:15 p.a.—Tour of the Library of Congress 
5:15 p.a.—Library of Congress Reception. Whittal Pavilion 


Thursday, July 11, 1957 

9:00 a.nt.-10:00 a.m.—Plenary Session: Kierkegaard and Heidegger 
Arthur E. Murphy, “Examination of the Thesis of Kierkegaard 

that Truth is Subjectivity”; Fritz Joachim von Rintelen (Germany), 

“Heidegger’s Existentialism.” 
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10:15 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—Concurrent Sessions 


I. Metaphysics and Cosmology 
Charles Hartshorne, “The Primacy of Asymmetrical Relations as 
Clues to Philosophical Solutions”; Walter Cerf, “Abstraction and 
the History of Geometry”; R. S. Brumbaugh, “The Appearance of 
Time”; Eduardo Nicol (Mexico), “El Fundamento Apodictico de 
la Ciencia Metafisica.” 
II. Philosophy of Science 
Francisco Miré Quesada (Peru), “Crisis de la Ciencia y Teoria 
de la Razén”; Mario Bunge (Argentina), “Sobre el Dominio Causal 
de las Leyes Naturales”; Robert Toretti (Chile), “Causalidad y 
Evolucion”; Thelma Z. Lavine, “The Genetic Fallacy and the 
Sciences of Man.” 
Ill. History of Philosophy and Philosophy of History 
R. A. Tsanoff, “Problems of the Historical Method in Phi- 
losophy”; Pedro Vicente Aja (Cuba), “La Historicidad de la Vida 
Humana”; Felix Schwartzmann (Chile), “Significado de las Rela- 
ciones entre Naturaleza e Historia para el Conocimiento His- 
torico”; A. R. Caponigri, “The Time of History.” 
2:00 p.m.-3:00 p.a.—Business Meeting of The Sociedad Interamericana 
de Filosofia 
3:30 p.m.—Tea, National Gallery of Art 
4:00 p.a.—Tour of National Gallery of Art 


8:30 p.m.—Watergate Concert, United States Navy Band. (Program 
included a performance of Andalusian Suite by Ernesto Le- 
Counia, dedicated to the distinguished foreign philosophers 
attending the Fifth Interamerican Congress of Philosophy.) 


Friday, July 12, 1957 

9:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m.—Plenary Session: Value and Ontology 
Risieri Frondizi (Argentina), “Valor y Situacién”; Jaime Vélez 

Saenz (Colomia), “Sobre la Ontologia de los Valores.” 

10:15 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—Concurrent Sessions 

I. Philosophy of Law 

Luis Recaséns Siches (Mexico), “Justicia: Investigacién sobre 

las Implicaciones Axiologicas de la Idea Formal de Proporcién”; 
Mercedes Garcia Tuduri (Cuba), “Esencia y Forma de la Demo- 
cracia”; Benigno Mantilla Pineda (Colombia), “Los Derechos 
Inalienables de la Persona Humana”; Ladislao Tarndéi de Tharnd 
(Venezuela), “ ‘Posibilidad’ y ‘Efectividad’ del ‘Ser’ del Derecho.” 
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Il. Philosophy of Culture 


José R. Eccheverria (Puerto Rico), “Reflexione sobre la Cul- 
tura”; Laureano Pelayo Garcia (Paraguay), “Contorno del Hom- 
bre”; Santiago Vidol Mufioz (Chile). 

Ill. Philosophy of Man 

Juan A. Vasquez (Argentina), “La Idea del Hombre y los 

Planos del Ente”; John E. Smith, “Knowledge of Selves and the 


Theory of Interpretation”; William D. Nietmann, “Personal Deci- 
sion and Knowledge.” 


1:45 p.m.-3:45 p.m.—Concurrent Sessions 


I. Existentialism 
Andrés Avelino (Dominican Republic), “Los Problemas Anti- 
némicos del Existencialismo de Heidegger”; Augustin Basave 
Fernandez del Valle (Mexico), “Un Bosquejo Valorativo del 
Existencialismo”; José A. Franquiz, “Hunger for God and Thirst 
for Immortality in Don Miguel de Unamuno.” 
Il. Philosophy in the Americas 
Edward H. Madden, “Charles S. Peirce’s Search for a Method”; 
Emanuel G. Mesthene, “The Role of Language in the Philosophy 
of John Dewey”; Arturo Ardao (Uruguay), “Arte y Estetica en 
John Dewey y Pedro Figari.” 
III. Philosophy of Philosophy 
Walter Robert Corti (Switzerland), “A Swiss Conception of an 
International Philosophical Academy”; William Gerber, “The Sig- 
nificance of Disagreement Among Philosophers”; Humberto Pifiera 
Llera (Cuba), “El! Esencial Problematismo de la Filosofia.” 


6:00 p.m.—Farewell Dinner 


Remarks by Miguel Reale, Francisco Miré Quesada, Fritz Joachim 
von Rintelen, Patrick Romanell. 

Presentation of books from people of United States to people of 
other countries represented at Congress: Christopher B. Garnett, Jr. 
Toastmaster: Hubert G. Alexander. 

8:30 p.a.—Sylvan Theatre, Washington Monument Grounds 
1. Latin-American Songs and Dances directed by Rafael Sarda 
2. Slides: “Abraham Lincoln: He Belongs to the Ages 
Speaker: Randle B. Truett, Chief Parks Historian, National 
Capital Parks 
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Financial Summary 
October 2, 1957 


Delegates to South America and Santiago 
Secretarial: including mailing, mimeographing, 
printing of stationery ...................... 1,490.56 
Telephone, Telegraph, and Cable............... 405.27 
IBM Translation Equipment................... 1,799.70 
Translating and Editing of Papers............... 2,510.70 
Mimeographing of Papers...................... 1,540.10 
Representation and Services at the Congress... .. . 2,246.51 
Latin American Plane Fares.................... 13,744.22 
$29,832.65 


Balance on Hand 


$31,500.00 


$31,500.00 


Roperick M. CuIsHoLM 


Aupit Report 


American Philosophical Association 
Executive Committee 

c/o Professor William H. Hay 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


We have examined the statements of the American Philosophical 
Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957. The statements 
presented herein present fairly the affairs of the American Philosophical 
Association at June 30, 1957 in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles as applied to non-profit and educational organi- 


zations. 
Exhibit A—Balance Sheet 
Exhibit B—Summary of Changes in Fund Balances 
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During the course of our examination the bank balance was con- 
firmed directly with the depository of the Association’s funds. Checks 
were verified and checked to the analysis of disbursements. Royalties 
received were confirmed directly with the Antioch Press. The major 
items of receipts, consisting of receipts for Proceedings, National dues, 
International Federation dues, and the assessments for the Committee 
on Information Services received from the three divisions of the Associa- 
tion (Pacific, Eastern, and Western) were confirmed by direct cor- 
respondence with the secretary-treasurer of each division. 

The cash in the checking account appears to be more than adequate 
for the disbursements normally made by the Association. It is recom- 
mended that some of these funds be invested in Government bonds or 
placed in an appropriate savings depository until needed by the Associa- 
tion. 

It is also recommended that the Executive Committee request the 
several divisions of the American Philosophical Association to adopt a 
fiscal year to conform with that of the Association. 

The analysis of the allocation of the annual fund paid to the Com- 
mittee on Information Services has not been examined by us. 

This statement has been prepared on a cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis. As a result, receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957 
include some reimbursements which are probably applicable to expendi- 
tures made in 1956 as shown in Exhibit B. 


Very truly yours, 


Rosert E. WEGNER 
Certified Public Accountant 


Exhibit A 
The American Philosophical Association 
Comparative Balance Sheet 
AssETS 
June 30, 1956. June 30, 1957 
Funp Equities—C/ Exuisit B 
Revolving fund for publications: 
New Publications fund ....................... 2,735.50 3,006.47 
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Exhibit B 


The American Philosophical Association 
Summary of Changes in Fund Balances 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1957 


Fund balances—June 30, 1956 


Cash receipts: 

Proceedings 

Pacific Division 

Eastern Division 

Western Division 
National Dues 

Pacific Division 

Eastern Division 

Western Division 
International Federation Dues 

Pacific Division 

Eastern Division 

Western Division 
Assessment for Committee on 
Information Service 

Pacific Division 

Eastern Division 

Western Division 
Sale of Proceedings 
Royalties—Antioch Press 
Royalties—Phillip Merlan 
Source book royalties 
Refunds of advances to Fifth 
Inter-American Congress 
of Philosophy: 

1956 expenditures 

1957 expenditures 


Torat 


— Revolving Fund for Publications —— 


So 

= 

S38 

OR 208 NEA 

$2,399.02 $12,603.99 $2,735.50 $15,339.49 
$ 205.99 
894.26 
534.60 
97.50 
424.50 
253.50 
19.50 
84.90 
50.70 
44.10 
191.45 
114.45 
176.25 

$ 5097 $ 50.97 

220.00 220.00 

545.23 545.23 
1,133.60 
3,267.95 


$7,493.25 $ 545.23 $ 270.97 $ 816.20 
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Disbursements: 

Printing Proceedings $1,398.73 
Clerical and secretarial expense 25.20 
Envelopes and invoices for 

Proceedings 236.12 
Stationery and supplies 7.20 
Postage 15.00 
Dues—American Council of 

Learned Societies 73.40 
Dues—Federation Internationale 

des Societes Philosophiques 155.00 
Committee on Information 

Service 350.00 
Advance to Antioch Press for 

cost of mailing and billing 

Proceedings sold to libraries 50.00 
Expenses of source book 

committee $ 29.80 $ 29.80 
Accounting expense 40.00 


Advances to delegates for 1956 
Inter-American Congress (to 
be repaid out of proposed Inter- 


American Congress Fund) 3,267.95 
ToraL DisBuRSEMENTS $5,618.60 $ 2980 $ 0.00 $ 29.80 
Fund balances—June 30, 1957 $4,273.67 $13,119.42 $3,006.47 $16,125.89 


(CfEx- (CfEx- (CfEx- 
hibit A hibit A hibit A 
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EASTERN DIVISION 


Newty Evectep Orricers For 1957 


President—Willard V. Quine 
Vice-President—Maurice Mandelbaum 
Secretary-Treasurer—Vincent A. Tomas 
Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and J. H. Randall ex officio for ' 
one year, Victor Lowe (1957), John Wild (1957), Roderick Firth (1958), 
Gregory Vlastos (1958), Peter A. Bertocci (1959), Rulon Wells (1959). 


Orricers For 1956 


President—John H. Randall, Jr. 
Vice-President—Milton C. Nahm 
Secretary-Treasurer—Lucius Garvin 


Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Albert G. A. Balz ex officio 


for one year, Everett W. Hall (1956), Carl G. Hempel (1956), Victor Lowe i 
(1957), John Wild (1957), Roderick Firth (1958), Gregory Vlastos (1958). ' 


PrRoGRAM 


The fifty-third meeting of the Eastern Division was held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, December 27, 28, 29, 1956. The following program was presented: 


Symposium 


THE GROUNDS OF OBLIGATION (Chairman, Lucius Garvin) 
Papers by Maurice Mandelkaum and John Ladd. Comments by F. A. Olafson 


Concurrent Sessions 


LOGIC AND FACT (Chairman, Rulon Wells) 
Max Black: Presuppositions. Comments by E. M. Adams. 
D. C. Yalden-Thomson: Logic and Informal Logic. Comments by Henry 


Frederic B. Fitch: Combinatory Logic and Whitehead’s Theory of Prehen- 
sions. Comments by Richard Martin. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY (Chairman, Milton C. Nahm) 
D. P. Dryer: Kant on the Verifiability of Metaphysics. Comments by L. W. 


R. C. Tucker:: The Symbolism of History in Hegel and Marx. Comments 
by Jacob Taubes. 

Anna F. Liddell: The Importance of Human Personality in the Philosophy 
of Hegel. Comments by Walter Kaufmann. 


Symposium 


LOGICAL TRUTH (Chairman, Carl G. Hempel) 


Papers by C. D. Rollins, Hugues Leblanc, and H. B. Veatch. Comments by 
W. Weedon and W. Gerhard. 
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Symposium 
NATURAL LAW (Chairman, Everett Hall) 
Papers by Lon L. Fuller and Paul Weiss. Comments by Ernest Nagel and 
S. Stumpf. 
Symposium 
THE CONCEPT OF EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE (Chairman, Victor Lowe) 
Papers by Roderick Firth and Roderick Chisholm. Comments by Charles L. 
Stevenson and Richard biandt. 


Concurrent Sessions 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION (Chairman, Albert G. A. Balz) 

Paul F. Schmidt: Is There Religious Knowledge? Comments by Mary C. Rose. 

H. L. Friess: What Can Philosophy of Religion Accomplish? Comments by 
P. A. Bertocci. 

John E. Smith: Jn What Sense is Religion Founded Upon Experience? Com- 
ments by Herman Brautigam. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MAN (Chairman, John Wild) 

Lewis S. Feuer: The Bearing of Psychoanalysis Upon Philosophy. Comments 
by Abraham Edel. 

Lincoln Reis: The Human Context of Ethics. Comments by J. A. Mourant. 

William Barrett: Negation, Finitude, and the Nature of Man. Comments by 
Maurice Natanson. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY (Chairman, Gregory Vlastos) 
F. H. Anderson: Aristotle’s Aesthetical Principles. Comments by R. W. Jordan. 
J. A. Benardete: Aristotle’s Argument from Time. Comments by J. P. Anton. 
Ronald Levinson: Language Theories in Plato’s Cratylus. Comments by Rob- 
ert S. Brumbaugh. 
Presidential Address 
TALKING AND LOOKING, John H. Randall, Jr. 


Symposium 
EXISTENTIALIST THOUGHT AND CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE WEST (Chairman, John H. Randall, Jr.) 
Papers by Paul Tillich, George Boas, and George Schrader. Comments by 
Herbert W. Schneider. 


Joint Sessions with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the Philosophy 
of Science Association 


THE GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORK OF FREUD (a Sym- 
posium in Commemoration of the 100th Anniversary of the birth of 
Sigmund Freud) Chairman, Lawrence Kubie. 

Ernst Kris: Freud in the History of Science. 

Herbert Marcuse: The Indictment of Western Philosophy in Freudian Theory. 

Philip Rieff: Freud’s Science and the Exercise of Self-Consciousness. Com- 
ments by John A. Irving and James G. Miller. 
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EASTERN DIVISION 


Newty E.ectep Orricers For 1957 


President—Willard V. Quine 

Vice-President—Maurice Mandelbaum 

Secretary-Treasurer—Vincent A. Tomas 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and J. H. Randall ex officio for 
one year, Victor Lowe (1957), John Wild (1957), Roderick Firth (1958), 
Gregory Vlastos (1958), Peter A. Bertocci (1959), Rulon Wells (1959). 


OrFicers For 1956 


President—John H. Randall, Jr. 

Vice-President—Milton C. Nahm 

Secretary-Treasurer—Lucius Garvin 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Albert G. A. Balz ex officio 
for one year, Everett W. Hall (1956), Carl G. Hempel (1956), Victor Lowe 

(1957), John Wild (1957), Roderick Firth (1958), Gregory Vlastos (1958). 


PRoGRAM 


The fifty-third meeting of the Eastern Division was held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, December 27, 28, 29, 1956. The following program was presented: 


Symposium 

THE GROUNDS OF OBLIGATION (Chairman, Lucius Garvin) 

Papers by Maurice Mandelbaum and John Ladd. Comments by F. A. Olafson 
and J. Silber. 

Concurrent Sessions 

LOGIC AND FACT (Chairman, Rulon Wells) 

Max Black: Presuppositions. Comments by E. M. Adams. 

D. C. Yalden-Thomson: Logic and Informal Logic. Comments by Henry 
Nielson. 

Frederic B. Fitch: Combinatory Logic and Whitehead’s Theory of Prehen- 
sions. Comments by Richard Martin. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY (Chairman, Milton C. Nahm) 

D. P. Dryer: Kant on the Verifiability of Metaphysics. Comments by L. W. 
Beck. 

R. C. Tucker:: The Symbolism of History in Hegel and Marx. Comments 
by Jacob Taubes. 

Anna F. Liddell: The Importance of Human Personality in the Philosophy 
of Hegel. Comments by Walter Kaufmann. 


Symposium 
LOGICAL TRUTH (Chairman, Carl G. Hempel) 


Papers by C. D. Rollins, Hugues Leblanc, and H. B. Veatch. Comments by 
W. Weedon and W. Gerhard. 
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Symposium 
NATURAL LAW (Chairman, Everett Hall) 
Papers by Lon L. Fuller and Paul Weiss. Comments by Ernest Nagel and 
S. Stumpf. 
Symposium 
THE CONCEPT OF EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE (Chairman, Victor Lowe) 
Papers by Roderick Firth and Roderick Chisholm. Comments by Charles L. 
Stevenson and Richard Brandt. 


Concurrent Sessions 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION (Chairman, Albert G. A. Balz) 

Paul F, Schmidt: Is There Religious Knowledge? Comments by Mary C. Rose. 

H. L. Friess: What Can Philosophy of Religion Accomplish? Comments by 
P. A. Bertocci. 

John E. Smith: Jn What Sense is Religion Founded Upon Experience? Com- 
ments by Herman Brautigam. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MAN (Chairman, John Wild) 

Lewis S. Feuer: The Bearing of Psychoanalysis Upon Philosophy. Comments 
by Abraham Edel. 

Lincoln Reis: The Human Context of Ethics. Comments by J. A. Mourant. 

William Barrett: Negation, Finitude, and the Nature of Man. Comments by 
Maurice Natanson. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY (Chairman, Gregory Vlastos) 
F. H. Anderson: Aristotle’s Aesthetical Principles. Comments by R. W. Jordan. 
J. A. Benardete: Aristotle’s Argument from Time. Comments by J. P. Anton. 
Ronald Levinson: Language Theories in Plato’s Cratylus. Comments by Rob- 
ert S, Brumbaugh. 
Presidential Address 


TALKING AND LOOKING, John H. Randall, Jr. 


Symposium 
EXISTENTIALIST THOUGHT AND CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE WEST (Chairman, John H. Randall, Jr.) 
Papers by Paul Tillich, George Boas, and George Schrader. Comments by 
Herbert W. Schneider. 


Joint Sessions with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the Philosophy 
of Science Association 


THE GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORK OF FREUD (a Sym- 
posium in Commemoration of the 100th Anniversary of the birth of 
Sigmund Freud) Chairman, Lawrence Kubie. 

Ernst Kris: Freud in the History of Science. 

Herbert Marcuse: The Indictment of Western Philosophy in Freudian Theory. 

Philip Rieff: Freud’s Science and the Exercise of Self-Consciousness. Com- 
ments by John A. Irving and James G. Miller. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON MEASUREMENT 


Sessions were held on the following topics: Measurement in the Physical 
Sciences, Measurement in the Social Sciences, Measurement in the Value Sciences, 
Formal Aspects of Measurement, General Aspects of Measurement. 


Group Meetings 


CREATIVE ETHICS GROUP 


Symposium: New Reformation Ethics, Contributions of Neo-naturalism and 
Neo-orthodoxy, followed by forum discussion. (Chairman, William S. Minor.) 

Speakers: Thomas R. Bennett, Thomas A. Hughart, F. David Martin, Herbert 
J. Murray, Howard L. Parsons. 

Discussants: Swami Akhilananda, William Gerber, Charles W. Kegley, Daniel 
D. Williams, Harry N. Wieman. 


THE PEIRCE SOCIETY 
Peirce and the Problem of Method, W. J. Huggett 
Peirce’s Theory of Transfinite Numbers and His Synechism, Murray Murphey 
Pragmatism, Pragmaticism, and the Will to Believe, Gail Kennedy 
Report on Peirce’s Collected Papers, new edition, Arthur W. Burks 
ASSOCIATION FOR REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY 
The Nature and Function of Memory in Classical Philosophy, Lewis M. 
Hammond 
SOCIETY FOR ANCIENT GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


Ou Mallon and the Antecedents of Ancient Skepticism, Phillip DeLacy 
Aristotle’s Training in Logic, G. E. L. Owen 


The annual Business Meeting was held at 11:30 a.m., December 28th, Presi- 
dent Randall presiding. 


The minutes of the fifty-second annual meeting were approved as printed. 
The following report of the Treasurer was read and approved: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT: DecEMBER 22, 1955 to Decemser 18, 1956 


Receipts: 
Balance on Hand, December 22, 1955 
Book Value of Government Bonds................ $1,000.00 
Interest on Government Bonds........................ 27.60 
Interest on Savings Account....................0.000- 65.68 
Receipts from sale of Symposium Papers............... 111.95 
Royalties, University of Pennsylvania Press............. 25.08 


$7,580.26 
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Expenditures: 
Cost of 1995-56 894.26 
International Federation of Philosophy................ 84.90 
Committee on Information Service.................... 191.45 
Expenses of Officers and Committees.................. 401.18 
Expenses, Fifty-second meeting at Boston University.... 599.43 
Contribution to Philosophy, East and West............. 100.00 
$3,340.27 


Lucius Garvin, Treasurer 


The Auditing Committee certifies that the Treasurer’s Report has been 
examined and found correct. 
AvBErT HaMMOND 
Victor Lowe 


Memorial Minutes were read for Charles A. S. Dwight, J. W. A. Hickson, 
Kurt Riezler, Edgar A. Singer, Jr., John R. Tuttle, Andrew Ushenko, Mary C. 
Whitman, and William K. Wright. By rising vote the Memorial Minutes were 
adopted and ordered printed in the Proceedings. 

The Nominating Committee (Ledger Wood, Ernest Nagel, Morton White) 
presented the following nominations: For President, Willard V. Quine; for Vice- 
President, Maurice Mandelbaum; for Secretary-Treasurer, Vincent A. Tomas 
(until June 30, 1959); for members of the Executive Committee, Peter A. Bertocci 
and Rulon Wells. There being no other nominations, the foregoing slate was 
elected unanimously. 

Professor Boas reported for a committee (composed of himself, as Chairman, 
Professor Morrow and the Secretary-Treasurer) appointed to consider proposals 
for changes in the method of nominating Division officers. This committee 
decided, on the basis of a poll of the members which brought inconclusive results, 
that it wished to make no recommendations for changes in nomination proce- 
dures. On the recommendation of the Executive Committee the following motion 
was adopted: that the (incoming) President appoint a new committee to give 
further consideration to the matter of procedures for nominating officers. 

The following recommendations of the Executive Committee were adopted: 

That the following nominees be elected to full membership in the Eastern 
Division: John F. Bannan, Thomas R. Bennett, Hector N. Castaneda, Francis 
Howells Coffin, Everett F. S. Davies, William Herbert Dray, William B. Dunphy, 
Neal W. Gilbert, John L. Groves, Roland Houde, Robert W. Jordan, Ferdinand 
Lundberg, Marilyn Meyer, Robert W. Mulligan, Benjamin N. Nelson, John B. 
Noone, Jr., Andrew Joseph Reck, Richard McKay Rorty, Stanley Howard Rosen, 
Richard G. Schmitt, Philip G. Smith, Victorino Tejera, Joseph Tussman, Marx 
William Wartofsky, Mother Mary Cecelia Wheeler. 
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That the following be elected to associate membership: Robert R. Ammerman, 
William S$. Condon, Gertrude Delahunt, George L. Farre, D. Bob Gowin, Law- 
rence Grant, Robert W. Harrington, John Hunton Moss, Henry F. Pommer, 
Carl H. Pfuntner, Frederick Schick, Guy Weston Stroh, Edward W. Warren, 
John Paul Zawadsky. 

That the following be transferred from associate to full membership: Philip 
E. Davis, Theodore C. Denise, William Eastman, Benjamin Karpman, Richard 
F. Kuhns, Jr., Herman Shapiro, Francis E. Sparshott, Huntington Terrell. 

That the Division approve the Amendments to the Association Constitution, 
recommended by the National Board of Officers and printed on pp. 65-66 of 
Vol. xxix of the Proceedings. 

That the Division contribute $500 to the work of the Committee on Publica- 
tion for the year 1957. 

That the Division adopt a fiscal year ending June 30. 

That the Division consider for action at the 1957 annual meeting the adoption 
of an amendment to the Division’s Constitution, changing Article II, Section 3, 
Sentence 2, to read: “Active members in good and regular standing who are 
no longer actively engaged in teaching are automatically relieved of further pay- 
ment of dues.” (The proposed change consists in the substitution of the under- 
lined word, “in,” for the words, “of thirty years’.”) 

After considerable discussion it was voted to limit the length of memorial 
notices read at the Business Meeting to 100 words, with longer notices being 
printed in the Proceedings. 

President Randall announced the appointment of the following Program 
Committee for 1957: Gregory Vlastos, Chairman; Victor Lowe; Abraham Edel; 
and the Secretary-Treasurer. 

President Randall announced that no invitation had been received from any 
institution to entertain the Division at its meeting in 1957. The results of a poll 
taken early in 1956 to determine members’ preferences as to the time and place 
of annual meetings were announced as follows: 69 members preferred the 
Christmas holidays; 47, September; 28, early February; 9, the Easter holidays. 96 
members preferred campus meetings; 65 preferred to meet in a hotel. 

On a motion by Professor Hook the Division adopted unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution: “The Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association 
assembled here in Philadelphia, the historic birthplace of American freedom, 
expresses its admiration for the heroic struggle of the students and faculties of 
Hungarian Universities for freedom, and its sympathy with their aspirations for 
the free society necessary to the scientific and scholarly pursuits to which we 
are all dedicated. We urge all academic communities where freedom is valued to 
support their Hungarian colleagues by every feasible means and we ask the gov- 
ernments and international agencies of the world to extend their assistance.” 

It was voted, after some discussion, to instruct the Program Committee that 
the number of uninvited papers to be included on the program should be approxi- 
mately equal to the number of invited papers. 

Professor Nahm moved a vote of thanks to the University of Pennsylvania 
for the fine accommodations and hospitality provided the Eastern Division at its 
fifty-third meeting. The motion was approved by a rising vote. 

A motion to adjourn was voted at 12:50 p.m. 


Lucius Garvin, Secretary-Treasurer 
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WESTERN DIVISION 


New ty Exectep FOR THE YEAR 1957-58 
President—Virgil Aldrich 
Vice-President—Paul A. Schilpp 
President—Virgil Aldrich 
Secretary-T reasurer—Robert W. Browning 
Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Henry S. Leonard (1958), 
Douglas N. Morgan (1959), and Warner A. Wick (1960). 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1956-57 
President—O. K. Bouwsma 
Vice-President—Virgil Aldrich 
Secretary-T reasurer—May Brodbeck 
Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and David L. Miller (1957), Henry 
S. Leonard (1958), and Douglas N. Morgan (1959). 


PRoGRAM 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
May 2, 3, and 4, 1957. 

Thursday, May 2, 1957 
2:00 p.m. 
Section A Symposium: PERCEPTION 

Frederick L. Will, University of Illinois, Chairman 

Lewis E. Hahn, Washington University 

William H. Hay, University of Wisconsin 

Richard L. Cartwright, University of Michigan 


Section B METAPHYSICS, C. West Churchman, Case Institute of Technology, 
Chairman 
Conceptual Analysis, Metaphysics, and C. 1. Lewis 
Victor Lowe, Johns Hopkins University 
Discussion by Minor W. Boyer, Eureka College 
The Evidence of Physical Things 
S. S. S. Browne, University of Cincinnati 
Discussion by George Kimball Plochmann, Southern Illinois University 
Section C ART AND RELIGION, B. J. Diggs, University of Illinois, Chairman 
The Aesthetic Object 
Iredell Jenkins, University of Alabama 
Discussion by E. F. Kaelin, University of Wisconsin 
Meaning in Art and Religion 
Willard E. Arnett, Coe College 
Discussion by Maurice Natanson, University of Houston 
Section D ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY, Neal W. Klausner, Grinnell College, 
Chairman 
The Changing Image of Buddhist Philosophy 
Joseph M. Kitagawa, University of Chicago 
Translation and Oriental Philosophy: An introductory study 
David White, Macalester College 
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Attitudes, Games, and Indian Philosophy 
Karl H. Potter, University of Minnesota 


THE CARUS LECTURES 
4:30 p.m. 
Max H. Fisch, University of Illinois, Chairman 
George Boas, The Inquiring Mind 
Lecture I, Assumptions and Primary Inferences 
5:30 p.m. 
Tea 
8:00 p.m. 
Smoker 
Friday, May 3, 1957 
9:00 a.m. 
Section A Symposium: THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 
Charner M. Perry, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Max H. Fisch, University of Illinois 
Alan H. Donagan, University of Minnesota 
Virgil Hinshaw, Jr., Ohio State University 
Section B ONTOLOGY AND LOGIC, Warner Wick, University of Chicago, 
Chairman 
The Role of Ontology in Critical Thought 
W. Donald Oliver, University of Missouri 
Discussion by John W. Yolton, Princeton University 
Simplified Axioms for Many-Valued Quantification Theory 
A. R. Turquette, University of Illinois 
Discussion by Ruth B. Marcus, Roosevelt University 
Section C BERKELEY AND REALISM, David L. Miller, University of Texas, 
Chairman 
Berkeley’s Realisms 
Harry M. Bracken, State University of Iowa 
Discussion by Norman Kretzmann, Ohio State University 
Realism and the Objectivity of Knowledge 
Harry G. Frankfurt, Ohio State University 
Discussion by Dale Riepe, University of North Dakota 
Section D THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE, Lionel Ruby, Roosevelt University, 
Chairman 
The Biological Theory of Knowledge and the Present Crisis in Physics 
Milic Capek, Carleton College 
Discussion by Richard Rudner, Michigan State University 
The Inadequacy of Objectivity as the Ultimate Standard of Knowledge 
James A. Diefenbeck, Southern Illinois University 
Discussion by Lauchlin D. MacDonald, University of Florida 
11:00 a.m. 
Annual Business Meeting, President Bouwsma presiding 
2:00 p.m. 
Section A Symposium: THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MODAL 
LOGIC, Henry S. Leonard, Michigan State University, Chairman 
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Gustav Bergmann, State University of Iowa 
Henry B. Veatch, Indiana University 
Frederic B. Fitch, Yale University 
Section B Symposium: HEGEL AND PRESENT-DAY PHILOSOPHY, Virgil 
C. Aldrich, Kenyon College, Chairman 
William Earle, Northwestern University 
Herbert Lamm, University of Chicago 
Arthur Berndtson, University of Missouri 
Section C PLATO AND HUME, George Nakhnikian, Wayne State University, 
Chairman 
Plato’s Theory of Judgment, A Reassessment 
Robert W. Hall, Vanderbilt University 
Discussion by N. L. Wilson, Bishop’s University 
Hume’s Analysis of Moral Statements 
Robert Crafton Gilpin, Butler University 
Discussion by Gerald Runkle, Doane College 
Section D THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN LOCKE, Merritt H. Moore, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Chairman 
Locke’s Theory of Identity 
Charles R. Burton, Washington University 
Discussion by James A. Gould, University of Miami 
Locke and the Abstract Idea 
William Reese, Drake University 
Discussion by Daniel Kubat, University of Kansas 
5:00 p.m. 
George Boas, Carus Lectures: The Inquiring Mind 
Lecture II, Facts 
7:00 p.m. 
Annual Dinner 
Virgil C. Aldrich, Vice-President of the Division, Toastmaster 
Presidential Address, O. K. Bouwsma, University of Nebraska 


Saturday, May 4, 1957 
9:00 a.m. 
Symposium: PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, O. K. Bouwsma, 
University of Nebraska, Chairman 
Paul Henle, University of Michigan 
Maurice Mandelbaum, Dartmouth College 
Stephen W. Rousseas, University of Michigan 
11:00 a.m. 


George Boas, Carus Lectures: The Inquiring Mind 
Lecture III, Conclusion 


The annual business meeting was held at 11 a.m. Friday, May 3, President 
Bouwsma presiding. 


The Minutes of the fifty-fourth annual meeting were approved as printed 
in the 1955-56 Proceedings. 
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On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following were voted 
into membership: 

Fut Memsers: Harry Bracken, Paul L. Brown, Richard J. C. Burgener, 
Haskell Fain, Frank A. Hayes, Harry Edward Hausser, H. Gordon Hullfish, 
J. Glover Johnson, Jules Keller, Solomon E. Levy, G. W. Linden, Arnold Kauf- 
man, Roger Hancock, Elizabeth Maccia, Eugene D. Mayers, Sister M. Kevin 
O’Hara, Alan Pasch, James Arnold Snedden, W. E. Stuermann, Theodore 
Waldman. 

Associate Mempers: Kenneth C. Bailey, Daniel Kubat, Rosemary Lauer, 
Franklin M. Mangrum, Melvin M. Schuster. 

ADVANCED FROM AsSOCIATE TO FuLL MEMBERSHIP: Robert Ammerman, Louis 
J. Cantoni, Eugene Kaelin. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
May 1, 1956 to April 30, 1957 
I. Regular Report 
A. Receipts: 
Dues Collected from May 1, 1956 to April 30, 1957............... 2,058.25 


Totat Recerts $2,608.09 
B. Disbursements: 


107.17 
International Dues, National Dues, and Proceedings.............. 953.25 
Travel Expenses, Program Committee......................0.04. 87.46 


Torat Disspursements $1,810.18 


II. Report on funds received for disbursement by the Western Division 
Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy. 
A. Receipts: 
1. Rockefeller Foundation Grant 54054 


$ 1,448.93 
Received from Rockefeller Foundation, July 3, 1956.......... 6,203.57 
Received from Rockefeller Foundation, April 15, 1957........ 5,972.50 

$13,625.00 

2. Rockefeller Foundation Grant 55158 

Received from Rockefeller Foundation, June 22, 1956........ 266.96 

$ 4,196.18 


Totat Recerts $17,821.18 
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B. Disbursements: 
1. Rockefeller Foundation Grant 54054 
Awards to Fellows— 


$13,233.34 

41.00 

$13,274.34 


2. Rockefeller Foundation Grant 55158 
Experimental Conference on Legal and Social Philosophy... . . $ 1,667.85 
Conference on the Social and Political Philosophy of 


Secretarial Expenses of Paul Henle.......................05. 32.50 

$ 2,716.35 
Tora DispurseEMENtTs $15,990.69 
Bazanon: Hawn; Aneil 30, $ 1,830.49 


Lewis E. Hahn, for the Auditing Committee, stated that the Treasurer’s 
report and records had been examined and found correct. He moved that the 
Auditing Committee’s report be accepted and that the Treasurer’s report be 
thereby approved. The motion was seconded and passed. 

The Chairman of the Nominating Committee, Marten ten Hoor, was recog- 
nized. In accordance with the by-laws of the Division, he moved that Virgil 
Aldrich, Vice-President for 1956-57, be declared President for 1957-58. He was 
elected by acclamation. Mr. ten Hoor then presented the following nominations: 
Van Meter Ames and Paul A. Schilpp for Vice-President, Warner A. Wick for 
member of the Executive Committee, and Robert W. Browning for Secretary- 
Treasurer. There being no further nominations from the floor, Mr. Browning 
and Mr. Wick were elected by acclamation. Ballots were distributed by the tellers, 
Paul Kuntz and Vergil Dykstra. The first vote was a tie and on the second vote 
Paul A. Schilpp was elected for Vice-President: 

Paul Henle was recognized to report for the Western Division Committee to 
Advance Original Work in Philosophy. As Chairman of that committee, he 
made the following report, copies of which were distributed: 

During the three years of its existence, the Committee to Advance 
Original Work in Philosophy has had three main lines of work. 

I. It has awarded the Western Division fellowships made possible by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Recipients of the grants have been: 
for 1955-56, Robert Browning, Northwestern; William Alston, Michigan; 
W. Donald Oliver, Missouri. For 1956-57, Warner Wick, Chicago; William 
Levi, Washington; Marcus Singer, Wisconsin. For 1957-58, William Hay, 
Wisconsin; William Sacksteder, Colorado; Henry Harris, Ohio State. 
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II. The Committee has sponsored conferences. In June 1956 a confer- 
ence was held at Urbana to consider and plan a collection of essays on the 
philosophy of Elijah Jordan. Another conference will be held in June 1957. 
In November 1956 a conference was held in Chicago to consider develop- 
ments in economics, law and sociology. 

III. The Committee has collected projects which seemed to it of par- 
ticular importance for social philosophy and in a few cases has been 
instrumental in securing financial support for them. 

The following members have served on the Committee either as regular 
members or as consultants: Virgil Aldrich, O. K. Bouwsma, Max Fisch, 
Lewis Hahn, Paul Henle, Wayne Leys, Charner Perry, Philip Rice, Marten 
ten Hoor. Professor Rice was the first chairman and moving spirit on the 
Committee and its accomplishments are largely due to him. 

Mr. Henle then moved acceptance of the report and continuation of the 
Committee for another three years, until 1960. The motion was seconded and 
approved. 

On written request by Lewis Zerby, Editor of the Newsletter, an associate 
editor was appointed to work with him this year and take over the Editorship 
the following year. John L. McKenney was recommended by the Executive 
Committee as Associate Editor. A motion was made to approve the recommenda- 
tion; it was seconded and passed. 

Virgil Aldrich, for the Publications Committee, requested that the Com- 
mittee be granted $400 this year, $200 for this year and $200 which was not 
awarded last year. The motion was seconded and approved. 

Henry S. Leonard, for the Executive Committee, recommended that the 
retiring Secretary-Treasurer be awarded $50 toward expenses of the meeting as 
her appearance was mandatory and her university did not pay such expenses. 
The motion was seconded and approved. 

The time and place of next year’s meeting will be announced later by mail. 
In the meantime, all invitations will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Memorial Minutes were read for John M. DeHaan, Albert R. Chandler, and 
Siegfried Marck. The Minutes were adopted by a rising vote and ordered to be 
printed in the Proceedings. 

David L. Miller presented the following resolution for the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

Members of the Western Division have been fortunate in having the 
University of Chicago extend its welcome to them for the 1957 Annual 
meeting. 

We have had excellent meeting places and we have been cordially 
accepted. 

We wish to extend gratitude to Chancellor and Mrs. Kimpton for 
opening their home to us. 

Also, special recognition should be paid to the members of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at the University of Chicago, and particularly to 
Professor Manley Thompson for arranging this meeting. 

I move that the Division accept these acknowledgments and that the 
Secretary communicate the same to the parties mentioned above. 

Mr. Miller’s motion carried by acclamation. 
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The President announced that the new Program Committee would consist of 
Gustav Bergmann, chairman, Stuart MacClintock, and Robert W. Browning. 

The Secretary suggested, for the Executive Committee, a change in the rule 
stating that announcements of nominees for office be made twenty-four hours 
before the business meeting. Now that the business meeting is held Friday instead 
of Saturday the twenty-four hour rule is no longer practicable. The Executive 
Committee recommends that the rule be changed to state that nominees should 
be announced no later than the 9 a.m. sessions on Friday morning. A motion to 
that effect was made, seconded, and approved. 

On the call for new business, Howard O. Eaton read the following Resolution 
which was seconded: 

Wuereas Dr. Howard O. Eaton, who had been continuously a pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of Oklahoma since 1924, protested 
against the mendacity employed in defense of the University’s athletic 
policy in the debate on this policy at the faculty meeting of April, 1953; 
and 

WHEREAS a newspaper story published on May 7, 1953, caused the 
Regents to take action six days later denying to Dr. Eaton the increase in 
salary for which he had been recommended; and 

Wuereas shortly thereafter trumped-up charges of “incompetence and 
irresponsibility” were brought against Dr. Eaton, charges which a duly 
appointed faculty committee found to be without foundation or justifica- 
tion; and 

Wuereas the Regents, on October 13, 1955, completely disregarded the 
findings of the said faculty committee and terminated Dr. Eaton’s long 
tenure without stating reason or justification for this action; Now there- 
fore be it 

Resotvep by the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association that the Administration and the Board of Regents of the 
University of Oklahoma should be censured for destroying the academic 
career of a teacher of ethics who believed that it was his primary duty to 
protest unethical conduct in the official transaction of faculty business; 
and be it further 

Resotvep that this Resolution be spread on the Minutes of this meeting, 
and that copies hereof be made available to all parties interested and also 
to the editors of the philosophical journals and the representatives of the 
press. 

The President then recognized the Secretary who, for the Executive Com- 
mittee, recommended substitution of the following motion: 

The Executive Committee recommends that this body cooperate with Mr. 
Eaton in urging the American Association of University Professors to make a 
further investigation, especially into the merits of the case. 

The motion to substitute was seconded and followed by discussion from the 
floor. 

A vote was then taken on whether to substitute and passed. 

The substitute motion, recommended by the Executive Committee, was then 
voted on and passed. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 

May Bropseck, Secretary-Treasurer 
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PACIFIC DIVISION 


Newty ELectep OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1956-57 


President—John Goheen 

Vice-President—Isabel Hungerland 

Secretary-Treasurer—Barnett Savery 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Charles E. Bures (1957), Elmo 
A. Robinson (1957), Donald Wells (1959), and David Rynin (ex officio). 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1955-56 


President—David Rynin 
Vice-President—A. 1. Melden 
Secretary-T reasurer—Barnett Savery 
Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Donald Davidson (1956), 

Philip Merlan (1956), Charles E. Bures (1957), Elmo A. Robinson (1957), 

and Bertram E. Jessup (ex officio). 


PRoGRAM 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association was held at the Associated Colleges of Claremont, Claremont, 
California, December 27, 28, and 29, 1956. The following program was presented: 


Friday, December 28 
1:30 p.m. 
The Problem of Descriptive Adjectives in Aesthetics, William H. Halberstadt 
Philosophy of Mind: A Development from Berkeley's Unfinished Philosophy, 
Colin M. Turbayne 
On Believing, Alexander Sesonske 


Saturday, December 29 
9:00-10:00 a.m. 
Annual Business Meeting 
10:00 a.m. 
Philosophy and the Problems of Universals, Paul Wienpahl 
On Two Types of Explanation, Edward M. Sayles 
Numbers in Many Valued Logic, Herman F. Schott 
2:00 p.m. 
Ethics and Other-Worldliness, Robert E. Fitch 
Of the Freedom of Will, Maria Reichenbach 
The Notion of “Free Will,” Sidney Zink 
6:30 p.m. 
Annual Banquet 
8:00 p.m. 
The Presidential Address: 
“Vindication of L*g*c*l P*s*t*v*sm,” David Rynin 
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Saturday, December 29 
9:30 a.m. 
Relativistic Prolegomena to Value and Truth, William Kent 
The Relativity of Methods and the Justification of Metaphysics, lan McGreal 
Methodology in Ethics, Charles W. Monson 


The Society for Ancient Philosophy presented a program Thursday morning, 
December 27th. The following papers were presented: 

Heraclitus: Some Contextual Problems of Authenticity, Philip Wheelwright 

Socrates and Gorgias, Guido Calogero 


The annual business meeting of the Pacific Division was held on Friday, 
December 28th at 9:00 a.m., President David Rynin presiding. The financial 
report for the period January Ist, 1956, to December 31st, 1956, was presented by 
Secretary-Treasurer Barnett Savery, audited by Peter Remnant. 

A Program Committee was established, consisting of the President (ex 
officio), the Secretary-Treasurer and a third member to be selected from the 
Executive Committee. 

The Constitution of the Pacific Division was amended by a change in Article 
II, Section 3, so that it now reads: 

“The annual dues of members shall be as determined by the Executive 
Committee, subject to ratification at the annual business meeting, failure 
in payment of which for three consecutive years shall ipso facto cause 
membership to cease. New members however shall forfeit membership at 
the end of the first year after election if their dues have not been paid 
during this time.” 

The dues of the Pacific Division were increased to $4.00 per annum. 

Memoranda concerning the deaths of Eleanor Bisbee and Benjamin Apworth 
Gould Fuller were read. 

The amendment to the constitution of the American Philosophical Association 
which was approved by the Pacific Division at its annual meeting in 1955, was 
again adopted with its change of wording. 

Reports were presented on the Editorial Center, Bibliography of Philosophy, 
on the action re the application of the Southwestern Conference on Philosophy, 
and on the information service, the latter presented by Professor Elmo Robinson. 

Professor Donald A. Piatt was elected as the representative of the Pacific 
Division on the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical Association. 

A letter was read from Professor Stanley Moore, who expressed his thanks 
for the interest shown by the Pacific Division on his behalf. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the following persons 
were elected to full membership: Arthur K. Bierman, J. M. Churchill, John De 
Lucca, Thomas Flynn, William H. Halberstadt, David Harrah, Associate Jay R. 
McCullough, Associate Franciszka Merlan, Waldemer P. Read, Edward Mc- 
Aneney Sayles. The following persons were elected to associate membership: 
George T. Dickie, Amnon Goldworth, Milton D. Hunnex, William R. Pierron. 

The 1957 meeting of the Pacific Division will be held at Stanford University, 
probably on December 18, 19 and 20. 

By unanimous vote Provost George C. S. Benson of Claremont College was 
thanked for the many kindnesses that were offered to the members of the Divi- 
sion during the meetings. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


January 1, 1956 to December 18, 1956 


Balance on hand January 1, 1956: 


Bank of Montreal, Vancouver, B.C....................... 


Receipts: 


Disbursements: 


Committee on Information Service (1955)................. 
International Federation Dues (1955)..................... 
Committee on Information Service (1956).............. ; 
International Federation Dues (1956).................... 
Secretary-Treasurer (expenses) 


Balance December 18, 1956: 


First National Bank of Eugene........................... 
Bank of Montreal, Vancauver, B.C....................... 


$309.51 
43.08 


$523.00 


$352.59 


523.00 


$875.59 


796.30 


$ 79.29 


Barnett Savery, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Memorial Minutes 


ALBERT R. CHANDLER 


On March 22, 1957, philosophy lost one of its noble representatives. Albert 
Richard Chandler was stricken with a heart attack and died suddenly on this 
date. 

Professor Chandler was born May 25, 1884, at Norwich, Connecticut. He 
received his B.A. degree at Dartmouth in 1908, and M.A. in 1909. He then 
went to Harvard where he received an M.A. in 1911, and then he spent a year 
at Marburg and Goettingen, working especially with Husserl. From there he 
returned to Harvard where he served as Assistant and received his Ph.D. in 
1913. He remained as Instructor in 1913-1914. In the autumn of 1914 he was 
called to the Ohio State University as an Assistant Professor. His teaching was 
interrupted from 1917-1919, during the First World War, by two years of service 
with the Red Cross in France and Italy, with rank equivalent to that of Captain. 

He returned to the Ohio State University, continuing his work there with a 
year’s leave of absence as Visiting Associate Professor at New York University 
in 1924-1925. He was promoted to a professorship at the Ohio State University 
in 1925, and in 1951 was appointed Professor Emeritus, having served for thirty- 
seven years. 

During this period he published several substantial works: Beauty and Human 
Nature (1924); Larks, Nightingales and Poets (1938); The Clash of Political 
Ideals (1940); and The Rosenberg Nazi Myth (1945). 

He was a member of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, was a member of the American Society for Aesthetics, the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, and the American Gerontological Society, in which 
he was especially interested and active since his retirement from teaching. He 
was also President of the Senior Citizens Recreation Center and Advisor and 
Vice-President of the Department of Services to Older People of the Franklin 
County Council of Social Agencies. 

Professor Chandler was a thorough scholar, a man of rare good judgment, 
calm and unruffied at all times, with a subtle humor that lightened many a con- 
versation. Utterly free from personal jealousy, he was unwilling to participate 
in any partisan activities. As Acting Chairman of the Department from time to 
time he demonstrated his efficient administrative ability. 

Dr. Chandler is survived by his wife, Mary S.; one son, Charles Wing Chand- 
ler, Los Angeles, California; one daughter, Mrs. John H. Cheney, Wyandotte, 
Michigan; and five grandchildren. 

E, 
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JOHN M. DEHAAN 


The teaching career of Professor John M. DeHaan was brought to a tragic 
and untimely end on March 10, 1957, when he and his wife died in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

John DeHaan was born in Zeeland, Michigan, on December 28, 1897, where 
he continued to live through his childhood. In 1918, he entered Hope College, 
from which institution he received his baccalaureate degree in 1922. Thence he 
removed to the University of Michigan for graduate study under Wenley and 
Parker, and he received his M.A. degree there in 1923. 

DeHaan’s first teaching appointment was at Iowa State College, where he 
taught for three years in the English Department. In 1925, he took a position 
as instructor in the English Department at Michigan State University. He con- 
tinued at Michigan State University throughout the remainder of his life, but 
his department affiliations ranged widely. 

In the twenties, Michigan State was expanding its programs of studies in the 
Arts and Sciences. In 1927, it set up a joint Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology. Professor DeHaan was, from the outset, head of this new depart- 
ment. In a very significant sense, he was responsible for its development through 
nearly twenty years. During that period he taught a bewildering variety of 
courses both in philosophy and in psychology. 

By 1946, the time had come to separate the joint department into two in- 
dependent departments, of Philosophy and of Psychology. Professor DeHaan 
was appointed Head of the new Department of Philosophy, and was instrumental 
in establishing yet a second department at the institution which he served for 
so many years. 

He continued as Head of the Philosophy Department until 1949 when ill 
health forced him to request freedom from administrative duties. Thereafter 
he devoted his entire energies to his main love, classroom teaching. Throughout 
all those years, and the years that followed, he proved himself a faithful, effective 
and popular teacher. In fact, many students, even among those who did not 
major in philosophy, made a point of taking every course that he would offer. 

His most widely acclaimed courses were one in the Philosophy and Psychology 
of Art and another in Philosophy in Literature. His early experience in the 
English Department was matched by a profound love of poetry, and his exten- 
sive work in pzvchology gave to his course in aesthetics a unique character. The 
mind of the genius was an important topic in his course. 

His philosophic position was by and large a naturalism edged with pessimism. 
But the pessimism could not stifle a buoyant and cheerful spirit. Indeed, among 
his friends, he was often characterized as the laughing pessimist, a soubriquet 
that gave him much satisfaction. 

John DeHaan was a faithful friend, of colleague and of student, loyal to 
his institution, enamored of philosophy. The unique place he made for himself 
cannot be filled. 

Henry S. Leonarp 
Lewis K. Zersy 
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CHARLES A. S. DWIGHT 


Professor Charles A. S. Dwight died on October 25, 1956, at his summer 
home on Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. He passed away quietly, in full 
possession of his mental powers, at the age of 96. 

Dr. Dwight was born in Englewood, N. J., February 7, 1860, the son of 
James Harrison Dwight and Susan Eaton Schneider. He graduated from Willis- 
ton Academy, Easthampton, Massachusetts, in 1866; received his B.A. from Yale 
University in 1881; and graduated from Union Theological Seminary in 1884. 
He received his M.A. from New York University in 1901; another M.A. from 
Yale University in 1902, and his Ph.D. from Boston University in 1909. 

Dr. Dwight did his chief graduate work under Dr. Borden P. Bowne at 
Boston University, the title of his dissertation being “The Interaction of Philoso- 
phy and the Christian Doctrine.” His approach to philosophy and his orientation 
were basically religious and he found himself in close sympathy with the Theism 
and Personalism which Dr. Bowne espoused. In later years he followed with great 
interest the fortunes of the school of personalistic thinking developed in Cali- 
fornia by Bowne’s disciples. Several articles from his pen have appeared in the 
PERSONALIST. 

While an ordained minister in the Congregational Church, Dr. Dwight held 
professorships in several colleges: Mount Allison University (Sackville, N.B. 
Canada), Bellevue College (Nebraska), University of Oklahoma, Asheville Nor- 
mal School (Asheville, N.C.), and Keuka College (Keuka Park, N.Y.). 

C. Harrison Dwicut 


BENJAMIN APWORTH GOULD FULLER 


Benjamin Apworth Gould Fuller died at his Mexican home in Taxco on 
March 15, 1956, of a chronic heart ailment. He was born in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1879, was graduated from Harvard in 1900, and following a year 
of residence in Europe he received his M.A. in 1902. Migrating to Oxford, he 
was given the B.Sc. degree at Christ Church in 1905, and the following year 
took his Ph.D. at Harvard. Here he served intermittently as instructor in 
philosophy from 1906 to 1920. While in absentia between 1910 and 1912 he wrote 
his first book, The Problem of Evil in Plotinus, and went on a world tour. In 
1917 he was commissioned captain of infantry in the U.S. Army, but was shortly 
transferred to the American Section of the Supreme War Council at Versailles, 
where he served, in his own words, as an “international chambermaid.” Sub- 
sequently he was commissioned major in Army Intelligence Reserve. In 1920 
he retired from teaching to write the first volume of his History of Ancient 
Philosophy, which he completed during three winters in Rome. From 1924 to 
1930 he was professor of philosophy in the University of Cincinnati, where he 
wrote the two subsequent volumes of that work. Following another year 
of residence in Europe he became visiting professor in the School of Philosophy, 
University of Southern California, and stayed on under regular appointment 
until his retirement in 1947, serving here, as he was wont to say, as advocatus 
diaboli for naturalism in a congenial circle of minds among whom the dominant 
viewpoint was personalistic. Through the later years he shuttled annually 
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between his two homes in Hollywood and Taxco. He took a second global 
tour during 1937-38, and published his popular History of Philosophy, which 
went into a third edition in 1955. Not uncommonly his journal articles were 
punctuated with strokes of humor. He was a member of the Society of Psychical 
Research, the Royal Geographical Society, and the Knight Order of the Crown 
of Italy. During the year 1940 he served as president of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association, Pacific Division. 

Endowed with financial independence, Professor Fuller was able to become 
literally a world citizen; he lived as well as travelled extensively abroad. Urbane, 
witty, genial, kindly, and unpretentious, he moved through life with a serenity 
that was reminiscent of the ancient Garden in Athens. Thoroughly Greek and 
Apollonian in spirit, he was totally unsympathetic towards anything that savored 
of Calvinism; he was more at home, he confessed, in Latin than in northern 
Europe. One is tempted to regard him as a representative of Epicureanism at 
its best; he preferred, however, to identify himself in principle with Aristotelian- 
ism. Convinced of the truth of naturalism, without religious overtones, he was 
non-committal concerning the descriptive content of the world. He will be 
remembered, as no doubt he would have wished, as an amiable man peculiarly 
objective and detached in outlook, endlessly inquiring, imperturbable; a man 
who paid life the compliment of enjoying it, yet cheerfully was reconciled to 
destiny. 

Hersert L. 
Wirsur Lone 


J. W. A. HICKSON 


Dr. Joseph William Andrew Hickson, who died in his eighty-fourth year 
on the twenty-second of April, 1956, was a philosopher who taught for twenty- 
three of the years of his long life. Essentially a sceptic, he tempered his criticisms 
with an urbane wit that reminded one of the great figures in the eighteenth 
century scene. His conversation about philosophical topics was a sparkling 
challenge to bold thinking, and the lucidity and vigor of his formal courses is 
remembered with respect by many a middle-aged man today. 

Born on the 7th of July, 1873, Dr. Hickson later attended private schools, 
and then won a gold medal along with his bachelor’s degree at McGill Uni- 
versity in 1893. After obtaining his M.A. from the same University in 1897, he 
studied at Berlin, Freiburg, and Halle, where he was awarded his doctorate in 
1900. Whilst doing research work in Germany he was very much influenced by 
Professor Aloys Riehl who laid a then-novel stress on the empirical element in 
the philosophy of Kant. Later Hickson’s basic sympathies became much more 
Humean. 

Upon returning to Montreal in 1901 Dr. Hickson was appointed to the staff 
at McGill. He was a lecturer in philosophy from 1901 to 1905, assistant professor 
of psychology and lecturer in philosophy from 1905 to 1909, assistant professor 
of logic and metaphysics from 1909 to 1911, and Frothingham Associate Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics from 1911 until his retirement at the early age 
of 50 in 1924. 

During his academic career and afterwards Dr. Hickson published articles 
on philosophical subjects in periodicals and reviews. He kept his interest in 
philosophy up to the night of his death and his mind remained alert throughout 
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his later years. Besides his philosophic pursuits he was active, in his earlier days, 
as an enthusiastic and daring mountaineer. He made more than 30 ascents of 
peaks higher than 10,000 feet in the Canadian Rockies and also achieved many 
hazardous climbs in the Alps of Switzerland. He wrote about mountaineering 
and was at one time President of the Canadian Alpine Club and as well the 
Honorary President of the American Alpine Club. 

As Dr. Hickson grew older he devoted more and more of his time to phil- 
anthropic activities. Several Montreal institutions have benefited greatly by his 
service and generosity. 

THomas GREENSHIELDS HENDERSON 
RayMonpD KLIBANSKY 
James WILKINSON MILLER 


SIEGFRIED MARCK 


Siegfried Marck, Professor Emeritus of Roosevelt University, died on February 
16, 1957, at the age of 67. Like many of his contemporaries, Professor Marck 
had two careers, one in Germany and a second in the United States. He was 
granted the doctorate by the University of Breslau. His first publication, a study 
of Platonism, came out in 1912. In spite of military service he managed to publish 
a second book, Kant und Hegel, in 1917. He returned to the University of 
Breslau where he attained the rank of professor. He was a productive scholar 
and an active citizen and had the honor of being one of the first sixteen pro- 
fessors expelled from their posts by the Nazis. After an interim appointment 
at the University of Dijon Dr. Marck came to the United States in 1939. It was 
my privilege to teach several courses jointly with him, and I discovered what 
his American students soon came to appreciate, his erudition, his wit, and his 
gift for epitomization. Aided by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, Pro- 
fessor Marck continued his research activity, publishing several essays in English 
and a number of articles and one book in German. The last book, Grosse 
Menschen unserer Zeit (1954), compared men and ideas in three contemporary 
cultures. Professor Marck was a member of the original faculty of Roosevelt 
University, where he contributed an appreciation of the complexity of religious 
and political values. After his retirement from Roosevelt University in 1955 he 
was invited by the University of Bonn to serve as Visiting Professor of Philosophy, 
an assignment which he accepted and completed with pleasure. His return to 
Germany afforded him the opportunity for what was to be a last meeting with 
his long-time friend, Thomas Mann, whose writings he had interpreted from a 
point of view that was both critical and humane. Siegfried Marck was a philoso- 
pher in the grand tradition. Like many other lovers of wisdom, he was buffeted 
by the storms of the twentieth century; but he never lost faith in the value of 
the philosophic quest. On the occasion of his retirement he consented to a party 
in his honor on condition that there be no sentimental speeches. He effectively 
prevented such sentimentality by reading a paper vigorously defending Plato 
against the charge of totalitarianism. It is fitting to end a tribute to Professor 
Marck, not by an expression of sentiments for the man, but rather by praise of 
philosophy which through the vicissitudes of such a disturbed career could 
command his unswerving devotion. 

Wayne A. R. Leys 
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KURT RIEZLER 


Kurt Riezler died on September 6, 1955. He was seventy-three years old. 
Born in Munich, he did all his studying there, from elementary school to the 
University, which awarded him his doctorate in philosophy summa cum laude. 
His thesis on Aristotle’s Economics received a special award from the faculty. 
Employed in the foreign service of Imperial Germany, he was Chargé d'affaires 
in Moscow during the revolution of 1917, and during 1919-1920 he served the 
first President of the German Republic, Ebert, as Presidential Secretary. In 1927 
the University of Frankfort on Main appointed him as Professor of Philosophy 
and Chairman of the Board of Regents. He held those posts until Hitler took 
power in 1933. He reached the United States in December, 1938, and at once 
received an appointment as Professor of Philosophy at the Graduate Faculty of 
Political and Social Science of the New School for Social Research, then known 
as “The University in Exile.” He served in that post until his retirement in 1952, 
with interludes as visiting professor at Columbia University and the University 
of Chicago. 

Kurt Riezler was an authentic humanist of the German classical tradition. 
Around the central question “What is Man?” he grouped his wide ranging 
interests in philosophy, the sciences, the arts, history, politics, sociology, linguistics, 
and his findings in any one area had an internal relation to those in the others. 
His Man: Mutable and Immutable evinces by its very title his first and last 
concern. Man’s misery and happiness, his passions, his social situation, his rela- 
tion to science and history figure in Riezler’s brilliant mind as one single 
contextual whole. At home in many cultures and epochs, proficient in ancient 
and modern languages, each was to him a particular avenue to that centre of 
his philosophical faith. So, his several books on political philosophy. The first, 
published before World War I in Germany, is entitled Outlines of Contemporary 
World Politics (in view of his official position in the government, he wrote 
over a pseudonym, J. J. Ruedorffer), in which he thus analyzed the concept of 
nationalism. In 1929 he discussed the future of western man in a political lecture 
“On Fatality and Freedom in the Present Age.” His Walgreen lectures of 1953, 
Political Decision in the Mass Society of the Industrial Age, involve the same 
philosophical perspective. 

As Riezler appraised “man,” his political and social life, his freedom and 
fatality are mere facets and aspects of the predicament of human existence. 
Riezler produced a series of important and truly original studies of this predica- 
ment. His Form and Law; An Essay on the Metaphysics of Freedom (in Ger- 
man), 1924, states clearly the ontological question; his admirable reinterpretation 
of Parmenides (1934) and his Treatise of the Beautiful: Towards an Ontology of 
Art (1935) restate it. Having settled himself in the United States and begun to 
feel at home here, he produced, in English, his Physics and Reality (1940). This 
book imagines Aristotle lecturing at the Cambridge of 1940 to an international 
congress of scientists. The device gives Riezler the opportunity to confront the 
modern scientific approach to nature with that of the ancient philosophers. In 
Man: Mutable and Immutable (1950) Riezler offers the synthesis of his philo- 
sophic perspective. Analyzing the fundamental structure of social life, he dis- 
closes his idea of man’s place in the cosmos. 
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Riezler found his own stance in his cosmos where he could stand up. It 
was a stance of philosophical equanimity before what seemed to him the sur- 
rounding chaos. His many friends and students saw in him the living spirit of 
philosophy maintaining itself amid the changes and chances of existence that 
give rise to the tragic sense of life. 

Horace M. Kaiten 
ALFRED ScHUTZ 


EDGAR ARTHUR SINGER, JR. 


Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr., was born in Philadelphia on November 13, 1873. 
He was educated in the public schools of Philadelphia and at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he received a B.S. (in engineering) in 1892 and a Ph.D. 
(in philosophy) in 1894. He then spent two years at Harvard, working mostly 
with William James. In 1896 he returned to Pennsylvania as a Fellow in 
Philosophy, and continued with the Department for fifty years. He was 
appointed Adam Seybert Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in 1929; 
became Profesor Emeritus and special Lecturer in 1944, retiring in 1946. After 
several years of poor health he died April 3, 1955. 

The central problem of philosophy for Singer lay in a theory of evidence, 
and methodology related to that problem. He entitled his own position “Empiri- 
cal Idealism,” and expounded it both in relation to the history of modern 
philosophy, and through the logical analysis of problems, or, as he phrased it: 
“the logical-historical method.” He insisted that all questions must be so phrased 
that an answer could be found by an empirical or experimental method. This is 
emphasized by the title of his first volume of essays: Mind as Behavior. The 
detailed development of his view was given in his graduate seminars, but never 
received full publication. The problems considered were not only those of science, 
but also those of esthetics, ethics and religion. On the Contented Life and In 
Search of a Way of Life (Machette Foundation Lectures, Columbia University, 
1947) developed these themes. 

He was president of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association in 1930. He was also active in the Philosophical Circle of New York, 
and in the Fullerton Club of the Philadelphia area. He was also a member of 
the American Philosophical Society. 

Francis P. CLARKE 


JOHN RAYMOND TUTTLE 


John Raymond Tuttle was born in Watertown, New York, on August 11, 
1886. He was graduated Bachelor of Arts from Stanford University in 1909 and 
Doctor of Philosophy from Cornell University in 1914. In 1913 he became a 
member of the faculty of Elmira College where he continued to teach philosophy 
and education until his retirement in 1952. He was the director, also, of the 
College’s Extension Division. He died in Elmira on February 8, 1955. Tuttle 
was a scholar with interests in many subjects, his chief philosophical interest 
being aesthetics. He was an excellent teacher who, by virtue of a singularly 
gentle and engaging personality, formed close and lasting relations with his 
students. He was held in affection and esteem by his students, his colleagues, 
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and his fellow townsmen for his humane conception of philosophy and of its 
place in education and in life. 


G. H. Sasine 


ANDREW PAUL USHENKO 


Born in Moscow in the year 1900, Andrew Ushenko spent his childhood and 
schooldays in the time of troubles that came upon Russia with the turn of the 
century. As a very young naval cadet, he saw service in the armed forces of the 
Czar during the revolution of 1917. Upon the collapse of the old regime, he 
escaped from Russia and made a precarious way to this country where—a refugee 
and unaided—he enrolled as a student at the University of California. He re- 
ceived the Doctor’s degree from California in 1927. 

After California came teaching at Michigan and then at Princeton. In 1950 
Professor Ushenko joined the faculty of Indiana University and until his death 
in September of this year, he taught courses there in Logic, Semantics, the 
philosophy of science, and the philosophy of art. 

Andrew Ushenko was a prolific author and a creative worker in several 
fields of philosophical research. His interests were divided between logic, 
the metaphysical background of modern science, and the philosophy of art. 
As his studies in these fields progressed, they gradually assumed a unity of 
pattern that constitutes what we may properly describe as the broad outlines 
of a system of philosophy—a system still, alas, unfinished but firm and clear 
in its overall structure. 

Both as a teacher and as a scholar, Andrew Ushenko’s achievement was truly 
outstanding. His work was characterized by an unusual breadth of interest, a 
genuine originality, and a remarkable concern for a rigorous and systematic 
consistency. His untimely death will be felt throughout the world of philosophy. 

Newton P. STALLKNECHT 
Henry B. Veatcu 


MARY CANFIELD WHITMAN 


Mary Canfield Whitman, a member of the Department of Philosophy of the 
University of Buffalo, died on June 3, 1956, in her 41st year. Miss Whitman, 
born in East Orange, Nw Jersey, was graduated from Wellesley College and 
did graduate work at Columbia University. Before coming to Buffalo she taught 
at Hood College, Packer Collegiate Institute, and Vassar College. Her untimely 
death left her many friends with a deep sense of personal loss. She was a 
respected colleague, and was especially successful in presenting philosophy to 
the general student. In addition to her devotion to the work of the Department 
of Philosophy, she was interested in international affairs and the broader cultural 
activities of the community. Miss Whitman will be remembered by her apprecia- 
tive students and friends. 


Marvin FarBer 


WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT 


William Kelley Wright, Stone Professor of Philosophy, Emeritus, of Dart- 
mouth College, and the president of the Eastern Division in 1946, died in 
Hanover, New Hampshire, on March 29, 1956. 
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He was born in Canton, Illinois, in 1877. He received his secondary school 
education at Lake Forest Academy, and then entered Amherst. After two years, 
he transferred to the University of Chicago, from which he graduated in 1899. 
He then returned to Canton and entered business. Five years later he enrolled 
in the graduate school of the University of Chicago, receiving his Ph.D. in 1906. 

He taught for a year at the University of Texas and then returned to the 
University of Chicago for two years. From 1909 to 1912 he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and then went abroad to study at Oxford and the University 
of London. From 1913 to 1916 he was an instructor at Cornell. In 1916 he began 
his career at Dartmouth. In the same year he married Gertrude B. Sly of 
Minneapolis. He taught at Dartmouth from that time until his retirement in 1947. 

The dominant concerns of William Kelley Wright’s work lay in the problems 
of interpreting morality and religious experience. His doctoral thesis was a study 
of the role assigned to feeling, pleasure, and happiness in non-hedonistic ethical 
systems. In spite of the fact that this thesis was primarily historical in character, 
one can already note in it Wright’s psychological interests, his open-mindedness, 
and his conviction that with the growth of empirical knowledge a firmer 
foundation for ethical theorizing will be constructed. One can also see in the 
sketch that he contributed to Contemporary American Theology that the same 
lack of dogmatism, and the same openness to new scientific interests, character- 
ized the growth of his religious views. Throughout his works one can see that 
he had a deep sense of the importance of those values which dignify personal 
life and which render a social community possible; throughout his life he himself 
shared those religious sentiments which he found to be essential if these values 
were to be fully conserved. Nevertheless, he was unwilling to rest the case for 
his values on these convictions alone. His judicious philosophic temperament 
demanded that all relevant evidence concerning the origins, growth, and diverse 
modifications of both morality and religion be examined if we are to make a 
final assessment of their significance. This he attempted to do. As readers of his 
widely used Student’s Philosophy of Religion or of his General Introduction to 
Ethics know, he devoted a considerable amount of attention to the psychological 
and the cultural approaches to religion and morality. In both cases he found 
that the evidence pointed to an historic development of religious ideals, and of 
moral ideals, from less satisfactory to more satisfactory forms. This growth in 
value he found to be consistent with the total process of evolution, and it was 
on the basis of his emergent evolutionism that he rested the case for Theism. 

Without confusing factual and normative problems, without confusing what 
he hoped with what he found it possible to assert on the basis of evidence, he 
reached a position in which thought and sentiments were in harmony. And those 
who knew him can attest that this harmony, which was achieved by patience 
and equanimity of mind, was characteristic of William Kelley Wright not only 
as a scholar but as a teacher and a friend. 

Mauric—E MANDELBAUM 
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